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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


A Subscriber could scarcely have expected that his letter would be in- 
serted in a journal which aspires to be read in polite circles. When will 
men learn the difference between decent remonstrance and vulgar abuse! 
In so serious a business as that of scrutinizing the merits of any book, we 
act under a full sense of the responsibility which we owe to a higher tribu- 
nal than those of human authority. For the author alluded to by the “* Sub- 
scriber,” we entertain sentiments of personal regard; bis intellectual qua- 
lities have been extolled more than once in these pages; and, in the present 
instance, we have always contemplated his hero as one of the. brightest 
stars that paint the galaxy of American glory. We have heard from other 
sources, which are entitled to cur respectful consideration, that our stric- 
tures were not received with great complacency in a particular quarter. 
We were aware of the influence of local feelings, but we knew that we 
addressed men of manly minds; and the voice of duty prevailed against the 
suggestions of policy and the whispers of affection. Those readers who pay 
us the compliment of being angry because we do not entertain the same opi- 
nions that they hold, are respectfully reminded, that the loudness of accla- 
mation is not an infallible criterion of soundness in the decision; and asmall 
class of indignant subscribers, who talk of ‘‘ withdrawing their patronage,” 
may, perhaps, be better satisfied with themselves, hereafter, if they should 
adopt the language of the person whois most concerned inthis matter. It 
is understood that this gentleman did us the justice of declaring in Conver 
sation, that he had not seen our remarks, but whatever they might be, he 
was certain that the Editor had honestly discharged bis duty. It must be 
obvious that every attempt to subjugate the minds of those who conduct the 
press, in questions of taste, must have a pernicious effect upon our litera- 
ture. Instead of weighing the merits of a performance in the closet, where 
he is surrounded by the illustrious of all ages, who seem to scrutinize his 
examination of those who are candidates for an admission to their society, 
it will become the policy of an Editor to reflect the opinions of his readers. 
Instead of fashioning the public taste, he must follow it; and it will not be 
disputed that he who pretends to please every body can seldom have since- 
rity for his guide. Such concessions from the conducter of a public journal, 
would soon be found, by its readers, who have an interest in the dignity of 
the work which they patronize, to be dearly purchased. ‘* Let ussay with 
plainness,”—to adapt to the present purpose, the language ofa politician, 
who had profoundly studied human nature,—“ that if by a fair, by an indul- 
gent, by a gentlemanly hehaviour to our Editors, we do not give confidence 
to their minds, and a liberal scope to their understandings; if we do not 
permit them to act upon a very enlarged view of things, we shall at length 
infallibly degrade our national literature into a confused and scuffling bus- 
tle for subscribers.”’ In the school of this sagacious master we have imbib- 
ed our notions and rules of conduct; we have learned from him that igno- 
rance is impotence; that narrowness of mind is impotence; that timidity it- 
self is impotence, and makes all other qualities that go along with it, impo- 
tent and useless. The Port Folio was not intended, by its lamented founder, 
to be so contemptible a cypher; and we shall strive to preserve its reputa- 
tion as an independent literary journal. Every man is bound to pay some 
degree of deference to the feelings and even the prejudices of others; 
but this disposition must not be carried so far as to quench the fervency of 
spirit which labours to secure the predominance of sound principles. 

We are obliged to Nathaniel Frye, Esq., fora Journal of the Siege of 
Fort William Henry, and the surrender of it to the French arms under the 
marquis de Montcalm, in1757. Asafragment of history it deserves to be 
preserved, and we shall therefore insert it. 

Vindex is very severe upon one of the Professors in the University. We 
musi decline his paper, for reasons not necessary to be mentioned in this 
place. We have allowed them, however, to produce this determination 
with the more willingness, because there are two journals in this city, in 
which the review could appear with more propriety, than in a miscellany 
devoted chiefly to the belles-lettres. 
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AN ACCOUNT 
OF THE 
BATTLE OF BUNKER HILL. 
WRITTEN FOR THE FORT FOLIO, AT THE REQUEST OF THE EDITOR. 
By H. DEARBORN, Mas. Gen. U. S. A. 


Illustrated by a Map drawn by Henry de Bernier, tenth Royal British 
Infantry, and corrected by Gen. Dearborn. 
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{To this action, so memorable in the annals of our country, the attention 
of the editor was attracted by the following article, which appeared not 
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long since in a village journal:* 

‘< I stepped into the house of a friend the other evening, and he told me 
that in rummaging over some old drawers, he found a curiosity. It was in- 
deed very interesting and curious, to me at least; I dare say it would be so 
to you, reader. The thing referred to was a view or planof the battle of 
Bunker’s Hill, taken by a British officer at the time, who was in the en- 
gagement. The execution was in a style of uncommon neatness: and as far 
as it was possible for me to judge, extremely and minutely accurate. The 
references were numerous and particular. The place of landing of the Bri- 
tish was laid down—each regiment numbered—the artillery and light in- 
fantry particularly designated—the precise line of march pointed out—the 
situation of the American posts of defence: even toa barn, and particular 
force that attacked the barn laid down, the place of the greatest carnage 


* «“ The Gleaner,” published at Wilkesbarre, by Charles Miner, Esq- 
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or loss of the British—the vessels that were moored to annoy our people— 
the battery that played upon our fortifications—the line of retreat, and 
the situation of the craft stationed to cut off our troops; the situation of 
the commanding officer of the British; and indeed every thing that could 
tend to give a full and clear idea of the situation and movements of the par- 
ties. On looking over this map, deep and strong emotions were excited— 
pride, at the glorious defence made by our undisciplined American yeo- 
manry against the best regular forces of the old world—patriotism, by con- 
sidering the spirit and devotion of our militia in defence of freedom and 
their country—pity for the suffering of the number who fell, and admira- 
tion of the dauntless spirit of the assailants and the assailed. At the same 
time it was impossible to repress the smile—half in anger and half in mirth 
—at the repetition of the word ‘‘ Resexs,” which occurred so often in the 
delineation. It brought to our minds “the battle of kegs,” where the 
frequent use of the odious and contemptible expression is so handsomely 
ridiculed. 

‘¢ This probably is the only accurate plan of that memorable battle in ex- 
istence. It ought certainly to be engraved, and the copies multiplied, to- 
gether with a correct account of the engagement, and to be in the possess 
sion of every friend to the liberties of the country.” 

The very interesting document, which is here so well described as to 
leave nothing to be added by us, was found, upon inquiry, in the possession 
of Jacob Cist, Esq. of Wilkesbarre, who readily put it into our hands, 
for the purpose suggested in the preceding extract. An engraving was 
accordingly prepared by Mr. Fairman; and as it was desirable that it 
should receive every advantage of which it is susceptible, a proof-sheet 
was submitted to general Dearborn. This gentleman has indicated a few 
errors, which, with his approbation, we have corrected (in red) without re- 
moving what appeared to him amiss; as it was deemed unnecessary to dis- 
turb the original. We are also indebted to him for the account of the bat- 
tle which we are about to present to our readers. This memoir contains the 
most minute and particular view of these transactions that has yet appear- 
ed. Taken in conjunction with the Notes of general D. and the Map, 
which is copied from the original, in our possession, we are authorised by this 
officer to state, that it presents “‘ a clear and satisfactory” view of the sub- 
ject. It is entitled to great respect, as the evidence of one who bore a part 
in that gallant struggle, and who has resided, from his earliest days, in the 
vicinity of the ground, where , 


The martyr’s glory crown’d the soldier’s fight— 


The fervid pen of one of our most popular writers has recently described 


The backward mutters of disseyering power 
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which Henry, in these portentous times, was pouring from the South: in 
the battle of Bunker Hill we shall find the torch of civil liberty scattering 
its lights through the regions of the North. } 


On the sixteenth of June, 1775, it was determined that a forti- 
fied post should be established at or near Bunker’s Hill. 

A detachment of the army was ordered to advance early in the 
evening of that day, and commence the erection of a strong work. 
on the heights in the rear of Charlestown, at that time called 
Breed’s Hill, but from its proximity to Bunker Hill, the battle 
has taken its name from the latter eminence, which overlooks it. 

The work was commenced and carried on under the direction 
of such engineers as we were able to procure, at that time. It 
was a square redoubt, the curtains of which were about sixty or 
seventy feet in extent, with an entrenchment, or breast work, ex- 
tending fifty or sixty feet from the northern angle, towards Mys- 
tic river. 

In the course of the night the ramparts had been raised to the 
height of six or seven feet, with a small ditch at their base, but it 
was yet in a rude and very imperfect state. Being in full view 
from the northern heights of Boston, it was discovered by the 
enemy, as soon as day-light appeared, and a determination was 
immediately formed by general Gage, for dislodging our troops 
from this new and alarming position. Arrangements were 
promptly made for effecting this important object. The move- 
ments of the British troops, indicating an attack, were soon dis- 
covered; in consequence of which, orders were immediately is- 
sued for the march of a considerable part of our army to reinforce 
the detachment at the redoubts on Breed’s Hill; but such was the 
imperfect state of discipline, the want of knowledge in military sci- 
ence, and the deficiency of the materials of war, that the movement 
of the troops was extremely irregular and devoid of every thing 
like concert--each regiment advancing according to the opinions, 


Jeelings, or Caprice, of its commander. 


Colonel Stark’s* regiment was quartered in Medford, distant 
about four miles from the point of anticipated attack. It then con- 


* This distinguished veteran is still alive, in the ninety-first year of his 
age, and resides in the state of New Hampshire. 
Hfe is one of the only three surviving general officers of the revolution- 
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sisted of thirteen companies, and was probably the largest re- 
giment in the army. About ten o’clock in the morning he receiv- 
ed orders tomarch. The regiment being destitute of ammunition, 
it was formed in front of a house occupied as an arsenal, where 
each man received agil/-cupt full of powder, fitteen balls, and one 
flint. 

The several captains were then ordered to march their compa- ; 
nies to their respective quarters, and make up ‘their powder and | 
ball into cartridges, with the greatest possible despatch. As 
there were scarcely two muskets in a company of equal caliber, 
it was necessary to reduce the size of the balls for many of them; 
and as but a small proportion of the men had cartridge boxes, the 
remainder made use of powder horns and ball pouches. 

After completing the necessary preparations for action, the re- 
eiment formed, and marched about one o’clock. When it reached 
Charlestown Neck, we found two regiments halted, in conse- 
quence of a heavy enfilading fire thrown across it, of round, bar, 
and chain shot, fromthe Lively frigate, and floating batteries an- 
chored in Charles river, and a floating battery laying in the 
river Mystic. Major ‘Clary went forward, and observed to the 
commanders, if they did not intend to move on, he wished them to 
open and let our regiment pass: the latter was immediately done. FF | 
My company being in front, I marched by the side of col. Stark, ff 
who, moving with a very deliberate pace, I suggested the propri- 
ety of quickening the march of the regiment, that it might sooner 
be relieved from the galling cross fire of the enemy. With a look 
peculiar to himself, he fixed his eyes upon me, and observed with 
great composure, “ Dearborn—one fresh man in action is worth 
ten fatigued ones,’ and continued to advance in the same cool and 
collected manner. When we reached the top of Bunker’s Hill, 
where general Putnam had taken his station, the regiment halted "'§ 
for a few moments for the rearto come up. 

Soon after, the enemy were discovered to have landed on the 
shore of Morton’s point, in front of Breed’s Hill, under cover of a 
tremendous fire of shot and shells from a battery on Copp’s Hill, 
in Boston, which had opened on the redoubt at day-break. 


ary war. The other two are major general Sf. Clair, who lives in the inte- : 
rior of Pennsylvania, and brigadier general Huntington, of Connecticut. | 
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Major general Howe, and brigadier goneral Pigot, were the 
commanders of the British forces which first landed, consisting 
of four battalions of infantry, ten companies of grenadiers, and ten 
of light infantry, with a train of field artillery. They formed as 
they disembarked, but remained in that position, until they were 
reinforced by another detachment. 

At this moment the veteran and gallant colonel Stark harangued 
his regimegt in a short but animated address; then directed them 
fo give three cheers, and make a rapid movement to the rail 
fence which ran from the left, and about forty yards in the rear of 
the redoubt towards Mystic river. Part of the grass having been 
recently cut, lay in winnows and cocks on the field. Another fence 
was taken up—the rails run through the one in front, and the hay, 
mown in the vicinity, suspended upon them, from the bottom to 
the top, which had the appearance of a breast work, but was, in 
fact, no real cover to the men; it however served as a deception 
on the enemy. This was done by the direction of the “ committee 
of safety,’ of which Wm. Winthrop, esq., who then, and now 
lives in Cambridge, was one, as he has within a few years informed 
me. 

At the moment our regiment was formed in the rear of the rail 
fence, with one other small regiment from New Hampshire, under 
the command of colonel Reid, the fire commenced between the 
left wing of the British army, commanded by general Howe, and 
the troops in the redogbt under colonel Prescott, while a column 
of the enemy was advancing on our left, on the shore of Mystic ri- 
ver, with an evident intention of turning our left wing, and that ve- 
teran and most excellent regiment of Welsh fusileers, so distin- 
guished for its gallant conduct in the battle of Minden, advanced 


_ incolumn directly on the rail fence; when within eighty or an hun- 


dred yards, displayed into line, with the precision and firmness of 
troops on parade, and opened a brisk but regular fire by platoons, 
which was returned by a well directed, rapid, and fatal discharge 
from our whole line. 

The action soon became general, and very heavy from right to 
ieft. In the course of ten or fifteen minutes the enemy gave way 
at all points, and retreated in great disorder; leaving a large num- 
ber of dead and wounded on the field. 
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The firing ceased for a short time, until the enemy again form- 
ed, advanced and recommenced a spirited fire from his whole line. 
Several attempts were again made to turn our left, but the troops 
having thrown up a2 slight stone wall on the bank of the river and 
laying down behind it, gave such a deadly fire, as cut down almost 
every man of the party opposed to them; while the fire from the 
redoubt and the rai/ fence was so well directed and so fatal, espe- 
cialiy to the British officers, that the whole army was compelled 
a second time to retreat with precipitation and great confusion. 
At this time the ground occupied by the enemy was covered with 
his dead and wounded. Only a few small detached parties again 
advanced, which kept up a distant ineffectual scattering fire, until 
a strong reinforcement arrived from Boston which advanced on 
tk. southern declivity of the hill, in the rear of Charlestown. When 
7 d column arrived opposite that angle of the redoubt which faced 
Charlestown, it wheeled by platoons to the right and advanced di- 
rectly upon the redoubt without firing a gun. By this time our 
ammunition was exhausted. A few men only had a charge left. 

The advancing column made an attempt to carry the redoubt 
by assault, but at the first onset every man that mounted the para- 
pet was cut down, by the troops within, who had formed on the 
opposite side, not being prepared with bayonets to meet a charge. 

The column wavered for a moment, but soon formed again; 
when a forward movement was made with such spirit and intre- 
pidity as to render the feeble efforts of a handful of men, without 
the means of defence, unavailing, and they fled through an open 
space, in the rear of the redoubt, which had been left for a gate- 
way. At this moment the rear of the British column advanced 
round the angle of the redoubt and threwfin a galling flank fire 
upon our troops, as they rushed from it, which killed and wounded 
a greater number than had fallen before during the action. The 
whole of our line immediately after gave away and retreated with 
rapidity and disorder towards Bunker Hill; carrying off as many of 
the wounded as possible, so that only thirty six or seven fell into 
the hands of the enemy, among whom were Lt. Col. Parker and 
_ two or three other officers who fell in or near the redoubt. 

When the troops arrived at the summit of Bunker Hill, we found 
Gen, Putnam with nearly as many men as had been engaged 
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jn the battle; notwithstanding which no measures had been taken, 
for reinforcing Us, nor was there a shot fired to cover our retreat, 
or any movement made to check the advance of the enemy to this 
height, but on the contrary, Gen. Putnam rode off, with a number 
of sfiades and friick-axes in his hands and the troops that had re- 
mained with him inactive, during the whole of the action, although 
within a few hundred yards of the battle ground and no obstacle to 
impede their movement but musket balls. 

The whole of the troops now descended the northwestern de- 
clivity of Bunker Hill and recrossed the neck. Those of the New 
Hampshire line retired towards Winter Hill, and the others on to 
Prospect Hill. 

Some slight works were thrown up in the course of the evening, 
—strong advance pickets were posted on the roads leading to 
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i Charlestown, and the troops anticipating an attack, rested on their 
. arms. 
r Itis a most extraordinary fact that the British did not make a 
single charge during the battle, which, if attempted, would have 
" been decisive and fatal to the Americans, as they did not carry in- 
- to the field fifty bayonets. In my company there was not one. 
.e Soon after the commencement of the action a detachment from 
= the British force in Boston was landed in Charlestown, and within 
a a few moments the whole town appeared ina blaze. A dense co- 
ms jumnjof smoke rose to a great height, and there being a gentle 
ut | breeze from the south west, it hung like a thunder cloud over the 
ite \ contending armies.—A very few houses escaped the dreadful con- 
mm : flagration of this devoted town. 
- : From similar mistakes, the fixed ammunition furnished for the 
‘re [om feld-pieces was calculated for guns of a larger caliber, which pre- 
ed [om Vented the use of field artillery onboth sides. There was no cavalry 
he |} = imeitherarmy. From the ships of war and the large battery on 
ith [= Copp’s Hill a heavy cannonade was kept up upon our line and re- 


doubt, from the commencement to the close of the action, and 
during the retreat; but with very little effect; except that of killing 
the brave Major Andrew M‘Clary of Col. Stark’s regiment soon 
after we retired from Bunker Hill. He was among the first offi- 
cers of the army. Possessing a sound judgment, of undaunted 


oravery,—enterprising, ardent and zealous, both as a patriot and 
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soldier. His loss was severely felt by his compatriots in arm¢, 
while his country was deprived of the services of one of her most 


promising and distinguished champions of liberty. 
After leaving the field of battle Imet him and drank some spiriz 


and water withhim. He was animated and sanguine in the result 
of the conflict for Independence, from the glorious display of va- 
lor, which had distinguished his countrymen on that ever memo- 
rable day. 

He soon observed that the’ British troops on Bunker Hill ap- 
peared in motion and said he would go and reconnoitre them, to 
see whether they were coming out over the neck, at the same time 
directing me to march my company down the road towards Charles- 
town. We were then at Tuft’s house near Ploughed Hill. I 
immediately made a forward movement to the position he directed 
me to take, and halted while he proceeded to the old pound, which 
stood on the site now occupied as a tavern-house not far from the 
entrance to the neck. After he had satisfied himself that the 
enemy did not intend to leave their strong posts on the heights, he 
was returning towards me, and when within twelve or fifteen rods 
of where I stood, with my company, a random cannon-shot, from 
one of the frigates laying near where the centre of Craige’s bridge 
now is, passed directly through his body and put to flight one of 
the most heroic souls that ever animated man. 

He leaped two or three feet from the ground, pitched forward, 
and fell dead upon his face.—I had him carried to Medford, where 
he was interred, with all the respect and honours we could exhibit to 
the manes of a great and good man. He was my bosom friend; 
we had grown up together on terms of the greatest intimacy and 
I loved him as a brother. 

My position in the battle, more the result of accident, than any 
regularity of formation, was on the right of the line, at the rail 
fence, which afforded me a fair view of the whole scene of. ac- 
tion. 

Our men were intent on cutting down every officer whom they 
could distinguish in the British line. When any of them discov- 
ered one he would instantly exclaim “ there,” “ see that officer,” 
“let us have a shot at him,’ when two or three would fire at the 
same moment; and as our soldiers were excellent marksmen and 
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rested their muskets over the fence, they were sure of their object. 
An officer was discovered to mount near the position of Gen. 
Howe, on the left of the British line and ride towards our left; which 
a column was endeavouring toturn. This was the only officer 
on horse-back during the day, and as he approached the rail fence, 
{ heard a number of our men observe, “there,” “ there,’”’— sce 
that officer on horseback,” let us fire,” “no, nat yet,”—* wait 
until he gets to that little knoll,”’—“now”’—when they fired and 
he instantly fell dead, from his horse. It proved to be Major Pit- 
cairny—a distinguished officer—The fire of the enemy was so 
badly directed, I should presume that forty-nine balls out of fifty 
passed from one to six feet over our heads, for I noticed an apple 
tree, some paces in the rear, which had scarcely a ball in it, from 
the ground as high as a man’s head, while the trunk and branches 
above were literally cut to pieces. 

I commanded a full company in action and had only one man 
killed and five wounded, which was a full average of the loss we 
sustained, excepting those who fell while sallying from the re- 
doubt, when it was stormed by the British column. 

Our total loss in killed was eighty-eight, and as well as I can 
recollect upwards of two hundred wounded. Our platoon officers 
carried fusees. 

In the course of the action, after firing away what ammunition 
i had, I walked on tothe higher ground tothe right, in rear of the 
redoubt with an expectation ef procuring from some of the dead 
or wounded men who lay there, a supply. While in that situation 
I saw at some distance.a dead man lying rear a small locust tree. 
As he appeared to be much better dressed than our men generally 
were, I asked a man who was passing me, if he knew who it was. 
He replied “it is Doetor Warren.” 

I didnot personally know Doctor Warren, but was well acquaint- 
ed with his public character. He had been recently appointed a 
General in our service, but had not taken any command. He was 
President of the Provincial Congress then sitting in Watertown, 
and: having heard that there would probably be an action, had 
comme to share in whatever might happen, in the character of a vo- 
hunteer and was unfortunately killed early in the action. His death 
was a severe misfortune to his friends and country. Posterity 
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will appreciate his worth and do honour to his memory. He is 
immortalized as a patriet,-who gloriously fell in the defence of 
freedom. 

The number of our troops in action as near as I was able to as- 
certain did not exceed fifteen hundred. The force of the British, 
at the commencement of the action, was estimated at about the 
same number, but they were frequently reinforced. 

Had our ammunition held out, or had we been supplied with 
only fifteen or twenty rounds, I have no doubt but that we should 
have killed and wounded the greatest part of their army, and com- 
pelled the remainder to have laid down their arms; for it was with 
the greatest difficulty that they were brought up the last time. 
Our fire was so deadly, particularly to the officers, that it would 
have been impossible to have resisted it, but for a short time 
longer. 

I did not see a man quit his post during the action, and do not 
believe a single soldier, who was brought into field fled, until the 
whole army was obliged to retreat, for want of powder and ball. 

The total loss of the British was about twelve hundred; up- 
wards of five hundred killed and between six and seven hundred 
wounded. The Welch fusileers suffered most severely; they 
came into action five hundred strong, and all were killed or wound- 
ed but eighty-three. 

I will mention an extraordinary circumstance to show how far 
the temporary reputation of a man may affect the minds of all 
classes of society. 

General Putnam had entered our army at the commencement 
of the revolutionary war, with such an universal popularity as can 
scarcely now be conceived, even by those who then felt the whole 
force of it, and no one can at this time offer any satisfactory reasons 
why he was held in such high estimation. 

In the battle of Bunker Hill he took post on the declivity to- 
wards Charlestown Neck, where I saw him on horseback as we pass- 
ed on to Breed’s Hill, with Col. Gerrish by his side. I heard the gal- 
lant Col. Prescott (who commanded in the redoubt) observe, after 
the war, at the table of his Excellency James Boudoin, then Gover- 
nor of this Commonwealth, “ that he sent three messengers during 
the battle to Gen. Putnam, requesting him to come forward and 
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take the.command, there being no general officer present, and the 
relative rank of the Colonel not having been settled; but that he 
received no answer, and his whole conduct was such, both during 
the action and the retreat, that he ought to have been shot.” He 
remained at or near the top of Bunker Hill until the retreat, with 
colonel Gerrish by his side: I saw them together when we retreat- 
ed. He not only continued at that distance himself during the 
whole of the action, but had a force with him nearly as large as 
that engaged. Noreinforcement of men or ammunition was sent 
to our assistance; and, instead of attempting to cover the retreat of 
those who had expended their last shot in the face of the enemy, 
he retreated in company with colonel Gerrish, and his whole force, 
without discharging a single musket; but what is still more as- 
tonishing, colonel Gerrish was arrested for cowardice, tried, cashier- 
ed, and universally execrated; while not a word was said against 
the conduct of general Putnam, whose extraordinary popularity 
alone saved him, not enly from /ria/, but even from censure. Co- 
lonel Gerrish commanded a regiment, and should have been at its 
head. His regiment was not in action, although ordered; but as he 
was in the suite of the general, and appeared to be in the situation 
of adjutant general, why was he not directed by Puznam to join it, 
or the regiment sent into action under the senior officer present 
with it? 

When general Putnam’s ephemeral and unaccountable popu- 
larity subsided or faded away, and the minds of the people were 
released from the shackles of a delusive trance, the circumstances 
relating to Bunker Hill were viewed and talked of in a very differ- 
ent light, and the selection of the unfortunate colonel Gerrish as a 
scafie-goat, considered as a mysterious and inexflicable event. 

I have no private feelings to gratify by making this statement 
in relation to general Putnam, as I neverhad any intercourse with 
him, and was only in the army where he was present, for a few 
months; but, at this late period, I conceive it a duty to give a fair 
and impartial account of one of the most important battles during 
the war of independence, and all the circumstances connected with 
it, so far as I had the means of being correctly informed. 

Itisaduty I owe to posterity, and the character of those brave 
officers who bore a share in the hardships of the revolution. 
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Nothing like discipline had entered our army at that time. Ge- 
neral Ward, then commander in chief, remained at his quarters in 
Cambridge, and apparently took no interest or fart in the transac- 
tions of the day. 

No general officer, except Putnam, appeared in sight, nor did 
any officer assume the command, undertake to form the troops, or 
give any orders, in the course of the action, that I heard, except 
colonel Stark, whe directed his regiment to reserve their fire on 
the retreat of the enemy, until they advanced again. 

Every platoon officer was engaged in discharging his own mus- 
ket, and left his men to fire as they. pleased, but never without a 
sure aim at some particular object, which was more destructive 
than any mode which could have’ been adopted with troops who 
were not inured to discipline, and never had been in battle, but 
who still were familiar with the use of arms, from boyhood, and 
each having his peculiar manner of loading and firing, which had 
been practised upon for years, with the same gun, any attempt to 
control them by uniformity and system, would have rendered their 
fires infinitely less fatal to the enemy. Not an officer or soldier 
of the continental troops engaged was in uniform, but were in the 
plain and ordinary dress of citizens; nor was there an officer on 


horseback. 
(Signed) H. DEARBORN. 


Remarks on M. de Bernier’s Plan of the battle. 


Tne road should run as marked with red. 
The redoubt should front Copp’s Hill, as marked with red. The breast- 


work which run from the redoubt, was not as long as laid down, in that 
direction, but as marked with red. 

Note 1.* The first position, before any attack, after moving from Mor- 
ton’s Point, and the reinforcements joined, was as marked red, F. P. 

Note 2. The second position was as marked with red, the right having 
been thrown forward, and the left back. General Howe was near where 
the words *“* General Pigot’” are marked, during the whole action, and ne- 
ver was in front of the “‘ raid fence.”” The line marked red on the left of 
the ‘‘ Grenad.” was the regiment of Welsh Fusileers, which was reduced 
from 500 to 80, during the action, and nearly all the light infantry which 


“* See the margin of the Map. 
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attempted to turn the left of the line at the rail fence, were killed or 
wounded. 

Note 3. The troops which had been engaged in front of the ‘‘ redoubt,”’ 
‘‘ yail fence,” and on the beach of Mystic river, had been repulsed a num- 
ber of times, and were so broken and cut up, that they did not assist in the 
assault on the “‘ redoubt,”’ which was stormed by a column that came out 
of Charlestown, or from that direction, and entered on the side as marked 
red, when the Americans retreated out through a gateway in the rear, to- 
wards Bunker Hill, as marked with red, and received the fire of the rear 
of the column, which wheeled up as marked with red, and threw in a heavy 
flank fire. Here most of the Americans were killed or wounded that fell 
during the action. 

The troops under generals Howe and Pigot did not get formed, and 
again advance, until the redoubt was stormed, when the troops at the rail 
fence gave way; not in consequence of the force opposed to them, as none 
appeared but a few detached parties, but because their ammunition was ex- 
pended. 

Note 4. The cannon on Morton’s Point are represented as frring. Not a 
shot was fired from those pieces. The fixed ammunition sent with them 
was for larger cannon, and therefore could not be used. 

Note 5. The “ breast work” was simply a “ rail fence,” with “ hay” hung 
on it. There were no “ pickets,” or ‘‘ stones,”’ except on the beach, at the 
extreme left, where a slight stone wall was thrown up during the action 
There were no ‘cannon’ at the “‘ raal fence,” or in action any where. 

Note 6. The ship K, instead of being in that position, was where a red 
ship is placed, which, with the floating battery, kept up a fire across the 
Neck, when the Americans went over it, and on their retreat. 

Note 7. There was but one gondola, or floating battery, where fwo are 
placed—the other was in Mystic river, as marked with red. 

Note 8. There were no “ rebels” in action except those at the “ raid 

fence” and in the “ redoubt.” There were no trees on the whole peninsula, 
except some half a dozen locusts, as many soverns, and a few apple trees. 
It appears by the plan that there were rows of trees on each side of the road_ 
all over Bunker and Breed’s Hills, and most of the peninsula;—they should 
be left out. 

Note 9: There were no American troops at P, and the grenadiers were 
opposite the left of the “ rail fence.” 

The red W is where general Warren was killed, early in the action, 
near’a small locust tree, where I saw him laying just'before the redoubt 
was stormed. 

Breed’s Hill, in the plan, is called “ Bunker Hill.” I have marked them 
both with redink. The redoubt is on Breed’s Hill. 
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The red lines G P, over the breast work marked T, thrown up by the 
British after the retreat, are where the troops under general Putnam took 
post, and which did not go into action, but remained there during the whole 
time, and retreated with those who had been engaged. 


+ This mark is where Pitcairn was killed as he was going from the left 
ef the British line, as marked with red, with orders from general Howe for 


the light infantry, on the shore of Mystic river. 
5 a RS. These red lines, in rear of the rail fence, mark 
the position of Stark’s and Reid’s regiments. 
The troops in the redoubt were commanded by colonel Prescott. 
Boston, 27th December, 1817. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO.—THE UNITIES. 

ON THE THREE UNITIES—FROM THE GERMAN OF SCHLEGEL. 

The far famed three unities which have given rise to a whole 
Iliad of critical wars are, the uzities of action, time and filace. 

The validity of the first is universally allowed, but the difficulty 
is toagree about its signification; and here I may venture to ob- 
serve that it is no easy matter to come to an understanding on the 
subject. 

The unities of place and time are considered by some as merely 
a secondary concern, while others give the utmost importance to 
them and affirm that without them there can be no salvation for 
the dramatic poet. In France this zeal is not confined to the learn- 
ed world, but seems to be a common concern of the nation. Every 
Frenchman who has sucked in Boileau with his mother’s milk, 
considers himself as much a natural born champion of the dramatic 
unities as the kings of England since the time of Henry VIII. are 
hereditary Defenders of the faith. 

It is amusing enough to see the name of Aristotle borrowed to 
sanction these three unities, while the only one of which he speaks 
with any degree of fulness is the first, the unity of action. With 
respect to the unity of time he merely throws out.an indefinite 
hint, and as to the unity of place he does not even say a single syl- 
lable on the subject. 

I am not therefore in a polemical relation with Aristotle, for I 
do not in any wise dispute the unity of action when properly under- 
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stood. I only consider a greater latitude with respect to place, and 
time as defensible in many species of the drama; nay as even essen- 
tial to them.. But I must first say a few words respecting the 
poetics of Aristotle, which, though consisting but of a few pages, 
have given rise to many voluminous commentaries, that we may 
place ourselves in the proper point of view. 

It is well known that this treatise is a mere fragment, and that 
many important subjects are in no degree touched upon in it. 
Several learned men have even been of opinion that it is not a frag- 
ment of the true original, but of an extract which some person 
made for his own improvement. — All philological critics are how- 
ever unanimous in the opinion, that the text is very much falsified 
and corrupted, and they have endeavoured to restore it by their 
gonjectural emendations. Its great obscurity is either expressly 
lamented by the commentators or confirmed by the fact, that they 
all reject the interpretations of their predecessors, while they can- 
not make their own palatable to those who follow them. 

It is very different with the rhetoric of Aristotle. This last 
work is undoubtedly genuine, perfect, and easily understood. How 
dees he consider the oratorical art in it? As the sister of logic 
which must produce persuasion by a method somewhat similar to 
that employed in operating conviction by logical deductions.. This 
is nearly the same thing as if we were toconsider architecture 
merely as the art of building with solidity and convenience. These 
are certainly the first requisites, but a great deal more is still ne- 
cessary before we can consider it as one of the fine arts. We ex- 
pect that architecture should unite these essential objects of an edi- 
fice, with beauty of plan and harmony of proportion, and that the 
whole should produce a corresponding impression. When we 
see that Aristotle included only in oratory what is addressed to the 
understanding and what is subservient to an external aim, without 
making any allowance for imagination or feeling, are we to be 
astonished that he was still less thoroughly acquainted with the 
secret of poetry; that art which is absolved from every aim but the 
unconditional one of creating the beautiful by means of free inven- 
tion, and clothing it in-suitable language?—I have already had the 
hardihood to maintain this heresy, and hitherto I have seen no 


reason for retracting my opinion. Lessing thought otherwise. 
VOL. vy. Aa 
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But what of Lessing, with his acute and dissecting criticism, split 
exactly on the same rock? This species of critisism is completely 
victorious, when it exposes what cannot be admitted by the under- 
standing in works which the understanding has alone produced; 
but it will hardly be sufficient to rise to the idea of a creation of art 
conceived in the true spirit of genius. 

The philosophical theory of all the fine arts was in general but 
little cultivated among the ancients as a separate science; of tech- 
nical works on each separate art in which the means of execution 
were alone considered, they had an ample sufficiency. Were I to 
select a guide from among the ancient philosophers, it should un- 
doubtedly be Plato, who acquired the idea of the beautiful, not by 
dissection, which never can give it, but by contemplative inspira- 
tion, and in whose works the germs of a genuine philosophyjof art 
are every where scattered. 

Let us now hear what Aristotle says respecting the unity of ac- 
tion. 

“ We assume that tragedy is the imitation ofa perfect and entire 
action which has a certain magnitude; for there may be a whole 
without any magnitude whatever. A whole is what has a begin- 
ning, middle, and end. The beginning is what is not necessarily 
after another thing, but that which from its nature has something 
after it, or arising out of it. The end, onthe other hand, is what 
in its nature is after something else either necessarily or usually, 
but after which there is nothing. The middle, what is itself after 
another thing, and after which there issomething. Hence poems 
which are properly composed ought neither to begin nor to end ac- 
cidentally, but according te the principles above laid down.” Strictly 
speaking, it is a contradiction to say that a whole which must have 
parts, can be without magnitude. But Aristotle immediately 
states in explanation, that he means by magnitude what is essential 
to beauty, a certain measure which is neither so small as not to al- 
low us to distinguish its parts, nor so extensive as to prevent us 
from taking the whole in at one view. This is therefore merely 
an external definition of the beautiful, derived from experience, and 
founded on the quality of our organs of sense and our powers of 
comprehension. However, his application of it to the drama is 
singular enough. : 
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“It must have an extension, but such as may easily be taken in 
by the memory. The determination of the length according to 
the wants of the representation, does not belong to the art. With 
respect to the essence of the thing, the composition will be the 
more beautiful the more it is extended without prejudice to its 
comprehensibility.” This opinion would be highly favourable for 
the compositions of Shakspeare, and other romantic poets who 
have included a much more extensive circle of life, character, and 
events, in one picture, than is to be found in the simple Greek tra- 
gedy, if we could only show that they have given it the necessary 
unity, and such a magnitude as can be clearly taken in at the view, 
and this we can have no hesitation in affirming to have been actu- 
ally done by them. 

In another place, Aristotle requires the same unity of action 
from the epic poet, as from the dramatic; he repeats the above 
definitions, and says that the poet must not resemble the historian, 
who relates contemporary events, although they have had no in- 
fluence on one another. Here we have still a more definite de- 
mand of connexion between the events represented as causes and 
effects,than that which was before stated in his explanation of the 
parts of a whole. He wns, however, that the epic poet may take 
in a much greater number of events, connected with one main ac- 
tion, as the narrative form enables him to describe several actions 
going on at the same time; on the other hand, the dramatic poet 
cannot represent many things atthe same time, but merely what 
is going on upon the stage, and the part which the persons who 
appear there take in one action. But what if the dramatic poet 
should find means, from a different constitution of the scene, and 
a more perfect theatrical perspective, to develop, in a due man- 
ner, and without confusion, although in a more limited space, a 
fable not inferior in extent tothe epic poem? Where would be the 
objection, if the only obstacle was the supposed impossibility! 

This is nearly all which is contained in the Poetics of Aristotle 
on the subject of unity of action. A short investigation will serve 
to show how very much these anatomical ideas, which have been 
stamped as rules, are below the essential requisites of poetry. 

Unity of action is expected. What is action? This is generally 
got rid of, as if it was altogether self-evident In the higher pro 
per signification, action is an activity dependent on the will o 
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man. Its unity will consist in the direction towards one sole aim;. 
and to its completion belongs all that lies between the first deter- 
mination, and the execution of the deed. 

This idea of action is applicable to many of the tragedies of the 
ancients; for instance, the Murder of his Mother, by Orestes; the 
determination of CEdipus to discover and punish the murderer of 
Laius; it is not, however, applicable to all of them: still less is it 
applicable to the greater part of modern tragedies, at least if we 
seek the action in the principal characters. What happens through 
them, and proceeds from them, has frequently no more connex- 
ion with a voluntary determination, than the shipwreck of a vessel 
onarock in astorm. But even in the sense of the ancients, we 
must include in the action the determination to bear the conse- 
quences of the deed with heroic resolution; and the execution of 
this determination will belong to its completion. The pious de- 
termination of Antigone to perform the last duties to her unburied 
brother, is soon executed without much difficulty; but its claims 
to become the object of a tragedy, rest in her suffering death for 
it, without repentance, and without showing any symptoms of 
weakness. And to take an example from another sphere—is not 
Shakspere’s Julius Cesar, with respect to: action, constructed on 
the same principle? Brutus is the hero of the piece: the comple- 
tion of his great determination does not consist in the mere assas- 
sination of Czsar, (an action ambiguous in itself, and of which 
the motives might have been ambition and jealousy), but in this, 
that he proves himself the genuine champion of Roman liberty, 
by the ready indifference with which he sacrifices his amiable life 
for that object. 

Farther, there could be no knot in the piece without opposition; 
and this generally arises out of the contradictory motives and views 
of the different persons. When we limit, therefore, the idea of an 
action to the determination and the deed, we shall then have, for 
the most part, two or three actions in one tragedy. Which of them 
isthe principal action? Every person thinks his own the most im- 
portant; for every man is his own central point. The determina- 
tion of Creon to maintain his. royal dignity, by punishing with 
death the person who inters Polynices, is equally fixed with the 
determination of Antigone; equally important, as we see at the 
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end, and not less dangerous, as it draws along with it the destruc- 
tion of the whole house of Creon. It may be perhaps said, that the 
negative determination is merely to be considered as the comple- 
tion of the affirmative. But what if each determines on something 
not exactly opposite, but altogether different? In the Andro- 
mache of Racine, Orestes wishes to prevail on Hermione to return 
his love; Hermione is resolved either to compel Pyrrhus to marry 
her, or to be revenged on him; Pyrrhus wishes to get rid of Hermi- 
one, and to be united to Andromache; Andromache is desirous of 
saving her son, and at the same time remaining true to the memory 
of her husband. Yet nobady ever refused to allow the unity of 
this piece, as the whole has a common connexion, and ends with 
one common catastrophe. But which of the actions of the fouf 
persons is the main action? In strength of passion, their endea- 
yours are pretty nearly equal to one another; in all of them, the 
whole happiness of life is at stake. The action of Andromache has, 
however, the advantage of moral dignity; and Racine, therefore, 
was perfectly right in naming the piece after her. 

We see here a new definition in the gonception of action; name- 
ly, the reference to the idea of moral liberty, by which alone man 
is considered as the first author of his determination. For, consid- 
ered within the province of experience, the determination, as be- 
ginning of the action, is not merely cause, but is again the effect 
of preceding motives. We have in this reference toa higher idea, 
sought the wnity and integrity of tragedy in the sense of the an- 
cients; namely, its absolute beginning is the proof of liberty, and 
its absolute end the acknowledgment of necessity. We consider 
ourselves justified in affirming, that Aristotle was altogether a 
stranger to this view: he never speaks of the idea of fate as essen- 
tial to tragedy. We must not, in general, expect from him a strict 
idea of action, as determination and deed. He says somewhere: 
«¢ The extent of a tragedy is always sufficiently great, if, by a se- 
ries of probable or necessary consequences, a change from infeli- 
city to felicity, or from felicity to infelicity, can be brought about.” 
Hence it is evident that he understands by action, like the whole 
of the moderns, merely something that takes place. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
NEW READINGS IN SHAKSPEARE. 


Mr. OLpscHoo., 

IsEenD you a few new readings of Shakspeare, which I hope 
will find favour with all critical admirers of the illustrious bard. 
As more present themselves to my future researches, they shall 
be carefully treasured up for your Port Folio; my aim and ambi- 
‘tion being to wipe away the dust from this great mirror of nature; 
to bring to light some of his hidden gems, buried under the rub- 
bish of critics, commentators, and annotators; to disencumber him 
of the shreds and patches which have disguised him: in a word, te 
snuff this great luminary, and restore his brilliant lustre. 

In act 3, scene 2, Hamlet says, “ give me the man that is not 
passion’s slave, and I will wear him in my heart’s core,” &c. He is 
here evidently consoling his friend Horatio for an unfortunate scar- 
city of cash; a disease of which the most galling symptom always 
exhibits itself in a shabby coat. For he says, just before, “ Nay, 
do not think I flatter, for what advancement may I hope from 
thee, that no revenue hast but thy good spirits to clothe and feed 
thee.” It would, therefore, accord much better with the kind in- 
tentions of Hamlet, to read it, “ give me the man that is not fash- 
ion’s slave,” &c. 

In Coriolanus, act 3, scene I, this boasting line appears: “ On 
fair ground, I could beat forty of them.” Forty to one is fearful 
odds, and what no man in his senses would engage to succeed 
against. But as courage to attempt, often far exceeds power or 
even hope to perform, I would rectify what no doubt is an error of 
the press, and thus obtain this sensible and modest line: “ On fair 
eround, I could de at forty of them.” 

“ Thrice is he armed that hath his quarrel just,” from 2d 
Henry VI, act 3, scene 2, isa line much admired, and often.quoted. 
The true reading is therefore important, and, in my opinion, it is 
thus: Thrice is he Aarmed that hath his quarrel just.” The 
opinion is quite exploded that a man is stronger against his ene- 
my by merely being in the right, which is known to add neither to 
his strength nor stature; but that he is Aarmed in proportion as his 
quarrel is just, is plain to every capacity. 
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Othello, complaining of his wife’s supposed infidelity, is made 
to say: “ But, alas! to make me a fixed figure for the hand of 
scorn to point his slowly moving finger at.” This is plainly an er- 
rorof print. Corrected as we wish, it gives increased aggrava- 
tion to'the case which Othello’s morbid imagination had conjured 
up to torture him. It should be: “ But a Jass, to make me a fixed 
figure for the hand of scorn to point his slowly moving finger at!” 

Even the fair Juliet has net escaped mischief from printers and 
their devils. They deserve, however, some commendation for 
their attempt to give to her language a more poetical and courtly 
turn. Inact 2, scene 2, Juliet says:,“ That which we call a rose, 
by any other name would smell as sweet;’? which I would amend 
by putting it: “That which we call a nose, by any other name 
would smell as sweet.” My reasoning, though short, will, I think, 
be considered conclusive; viz. that a rose has none of that smelling 
faculty for which the 7ose is so distinguished. 

My next emendation is in Troilus and Cressida, act 3, scene 3, 
where Achilles, trammelled in the meshes of love, wastes his time 
and vigour in inglorious supineness. His friends, Ulysses and Pa- 
troclus, endeavour to awaken his dormant valour, to put fire in his 
heart and brimstone in his liver, as sir Toby Belch says. During 
the friendly expostulation, Patroclus says: 


‘‘ Sweet, rouse yourself; and the weak, wanton Cupid 
Shall from your neck, unloose his amorous fold, 

And, like a dew-drop from the lion’s mane, 

Be shook to air.” 


This last line I look on as spurious; the addition of some con- 
ceited critic, vain enough to attempt improving Shakspeare! Dew- 
drop has been made by uniting the twe words to give effect to the 
supererogation. With my corrections it would read as follows: 


‘‘ Sweet, rouse yourself; and the weak, wanton Cupid 
Shall from your neck, unloose his amorous fold, 
And like a dew, drop from the lion’s mane.” 


Here the figure is complete, and the mind’s eye may plainly 
see the mighty lion, with a rouse, preparing for a royal shake, 
while sly young Cupid, with innate antipathy to turbulence, slips 
quietly from his position, and drops from his subject “ like a dew.”’ 
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In King John, act 3, scene 3, the king, among other bounteous 
and munificent intentions, declared in a moment of exultation, 
says: “ The fat ribs of peace, must by the hungry now be fed on.” 
To call this butchery would be injustice to the term. A butcher 
would have set the displaced words to rights, and would have 
read it-as I do: “ The fat piece of ribs, must by the hungry now 
be fed on.” 

I shall here conclude, Mr. Oldschool, recommending my la- 
bours to your patronage, with the hope that they may tend to the 
edification and delight of all true Shaksperians. 


Thine, Noll, as thou shalt deal with him, 
: DOGBERRY, JUNIOR. 





AGRARIUS DENTERVILLE; OR, THE VICTIM OF DISCONTENT. 
A TALE. 
(Continued from page 130.) 


Laudet diversa sequentes. Horace. 


DENTERVILLE had scarcely been elected a member of parliament 
before he became resolutely determined to assume a very oppo- 
site eharacter from that which had hitherto distinguished him. 
He was perfectly sensible that, without eloquence and abilities to 
introduce and support him, he should be considered but as a cy- 
pher in the house; and both his pride and ambition, two qualities 
which he inherited without diminution from his father, would ne- 
ver permit him to appear in a subordinate situation. 

No sooner, therefore, was he settled in the capital, than he 
commenced his studies, with more assiduity than he had former- 
ly exerted, and he was rewarded with greater success. He read 
with attention those numerous volumes which illustrate the histo- 
ry, the polity, and constitution of his country; nor did he forbear 
to explore, with a sagacious and penetrating eye, the different in- 
stitutions and political machines of the governments of the other 
European states. It was now he laboured and with success, to 
subdue the habitual indolence of his disposition; the sparks of ge- 
nius that were latent in his mind he sedulously drew from their 
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obscure situation; he roused and invigorated, with persevering re- — 
solution, the torpid faculties of his soul; and the intenseness of his 
application soon obtained the honours it deserved. 

It has been already remarked, that Denterville was gifted, by 
the kindness of nature, with a good understanding, and some great 
cause, sufficient to impel it to action, was every thing that was 
now requisite. When he had formerly, in a momentary fit of dis- 
quietude, determined to study, it was only the design of altering, 
in some measure, the disagreeable monotony of his life; of consum- 
ing his leisure and wearisome hours; but now, when he had a fixed 
object continually in his view, when the incitements that animated 
him were so much increased, and when he constantly imagined 
he should derive a glory proportionable to the extent of his indus- 
try, it can be no matter of wonder if all his endeavours should be- 
come more strenuous. Ina short time he obtained a superficial 
knowledge in politics; and when this knowledge, shallow as indeed 
it was, was united to a flowing oratory and graceful person, with 
both of which qualities he was endowed in a very eminent degree, 
it made him appear with no inconsiderable lustre in all the debates 
of the house of commons. Denterville was possessed of the fortu- 
nate method of being always able to display his abilities to the 
greatest advantage. 

By the judicious and economical use that he made of his slen- 
der store of knowledge, people were hastily induced to imagine 
that still greater talents remained concealed, and an importance 
was consequently attached to him which in reality he did not de- 
serye. The minister and the opposition were equally desirous to 
gain him to their party, but carefully weighing the difference be- 
tween receiving a pension from an unpopular administration, odi- 
ous to the people, on account of a war, which, with whatever jus- 
tice it might be commenced, was become in the event extremely 
disastrous; and being accounted the idol of the people, with the 
prospect of still greater preferment whenever the present ministry 
should be discarded, the balance preponderated in favour of the 
latter, and he determined, most patriotically, to become a vigorous 
supporter of his “ country and the opposition.” 

Hitherto we have only beheld Denterville in the retired walk o 
private life. There we have remarked his invariable restlessness 
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his peculiarity of disposition, his numerous wishes, and his con- 
stant disappointments. Now we shall view him emerged from ob- 
scurity, and taking an active -part in the concerns of the world. 
But, alas! to a mind naturally discontented, every situation is alike; 
he bears within him a craving something that can never be ap- 
peased. The virulence of his disorder is even increased by the 
very anxiety he employs for its cure. It is a wound that no unction 
cay heal—a flame that can never be extinguished. 

It has been the constant observation of all persons, in all ages, 
that the tranquillity of retirement is by far more congenial for the 
production of happiness, than the anxiety so inseparably attendant 
on business, or the continual bustle of a crowded city. If this re- 
mark is in reality founded on the immutable basis of truth and ex- 
perience, we may naturally conclude, that the man whose coun- 
tenance Was always shaded with a frown while in the delightful 
enjoyment of privacy and ease, would not appear wholly serene 
when perplexed with the important concerns of a public station; 
or to drop the figure, that the mind of Denterville would enjoy a 
greater portion of happiness when a member of parliament, en- 
gagéd in the tumult of London, than as a private gentleman, while 
in the retirement of Cawdor castle. Indeed he didnot. He was 
not more satisfied now than he had formerly been; nay, the sources 
of his discontent were infinitely increased. 

Whilst he had remained at his estate in the country, his acquaint- 
ance had been chiefly confined to the most respectable of his te- 
nants, and a few of the neighbouring gentry. Amongst these there 
were none whose capacity were superior to his own, who could 
boast of more enlightened understandings, or whose minds had 
received a greater degree of cultivation. His tenants always sub- 
mitted to the superiority of his judgment with a respectful obe- 
dience; and, even if they were inclined to dispute the equity of his 
decisions, the recollection of their dependence, and the danger of 
offending, were sufficient to restrain them from openly declaring 
their sentiments. The gentlemen with whom he had latterly as- 
sociated, were literally—enthusiastic sportsmen; and, as it invari- 
ably happens, when an innocent amusement is converted into a 
daily labour, they neither understood, nor desired to understand, 
any science that was not connected with their horse, their dog, or 
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their gun. If therefore Denterville was not greatly above them in 
the article of kuowledge, he might with modesty boast of a per-: 
fect equality. He had consequently been hitherto free from that 
envy which is universally felt when a sensible mind is compelled 
to acknowledge a superior in abilities. 

Now he was amongst men who were running with himself the 
same career; whose endeavours were directed to the attainment 
of the same object; whose emulation was augmented by compe- 
tition; and who were neither to be influenced by his opinion, or in- 
timidated by his frown; who excelled him in all the insinuating 
arts of persuasive eloquence; and to whose argument the house, 
both on account of their superiority in birth, fortune,and abilities, 
paid a much greater deference than to his own. It may naturally 
be imagined that he should envy them, for those qualifications, 
by which the lustre of his own talents was considerably obscured; 
and where is the man we can dehominate happy, whilst the poison 
of envy rankles in his bosom? 

Besides, although he was a graceful orator, was rapidly rising 
in the estimation of the people, and was distinguished by the anti- 
ministerialists as a person whose support would be a valuable ac- 


quisition to their cause, yet his character was reflected upon by 


the partisans of the opposite party, in a manner he was but ill able 
to endure. His father’s bankruptcy—his own original poverty—his 
unexpected elevation—and, above all, the inhuman treatment of 
his amiable wife, were immediately made public; and, as it is the 
custom in similar cases, the most disagreeable circumstances 
were both altered and aggravated by the careful ingenuity of the 
retailers. Prejudice insidiously lurked to pervert, and malice was 
always in waiting to misrepresent, the most trivial occurrence, or 
the most unguarded expression. His reputation was exposed to 
the. merciless cruelty of every hungry and malevolent scribbler; 
the city swarmed with pamphlets and pasquinades, loading him 
with innumerable epithets, as opprobious as undeserved, and 
Denterville quickly acknowledged, with a sigh, the fatal mistake 
he had made in his calculations. “ Where,’’ he at length exclaim- 
ed, almost in the agony of despair, “ Oh, where is happiness? Is 
it really in existence? or is it only a delusive phantom, generated 
from the brain of some dreaming philosopher?” 
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Since Denterville’s arrival in town he had possessed frequent 
opportunities of observing the number of persons that regularly 
attended the levees Of the minister; he had remarked, with envy, 
the number of lucrative places with which that person was always 
enabled to reward the fidelity and services of his numerous ad- 
herents; and the extensive weight that such a power, when judi- 
ciously employed, must necessarily bestow on all his measures. 
He had seen him familiarly converse with the most exalted cha- 
racters of the realm, nay, even with the sovereign himself: and the 
unbounded partiality the later entertained towards him was visible 
to the perception of every one. “ This, after all,” said Denter- 
ville, one day as he silently revolved all these circumstances in 
his mind, “ this is certainly the happy man. Possessed of such an 
exalted station, he must envy no one; the numerous offices he 
can perform for his friends must render him beloved; the confi- 
dence reposed in him by. his sovereign, _and the crowds that are 
dependent on his bounty, must secure him universal respect, and 
encircled with blessings like these, he must be unavoidably happy.” 

Denterville, indeed, well knew that the generality of the people 
were extremely disgusted with the expensive prodigality of the 
present administration, and with the oppressive taxes, still accumu- 
lating, that were continually impose@upon them; but, at the same 


time, however shallow in other respects his political knowledge » 


might be, he was perfectly sensible, that as long as the minister 
was able to maintain his interest with the majority in parliament, he 
might securely.smile at the harmless execrations of the rabble, or 
the impotent endeavours of the disaffected party. More than once 
he felt himself openly inclined to abandon the opinions and con- 
nexions of his friends the anti-ministeralists, and to offer himself, 
boldly, to his former adversaries, as a volunteer, able, as well as 
willing, to employ his powerful weapons in the defence of their 
cause; but his unconquerable pride, that quality which too generally 
supplies the place of innate virtue, was always sufficient f restrain 
him from executing these unprincipled designs. Secretly pining, 
however, for having embarked in what he now esteemed such an 
unprofitable and desperate scheme, and detesting the man whose 
situation he considered as greatly preferable to his own, he be- 
gan immediately to exclaim still louder against him; and, as he 
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imagined he should never be able to ascend in the scale of happi- 
ness to an height equa! with his antagonist, he very naturally en- 
deavoured, by an inverse proportion, to reduce him ona level with 
himself. 


In a short time he rendered himself conspicuous in the house, 
rather for the virulence than the eloquence of his language. 
Every measure, however necessary, every scheme, however judi- 
cious, that had the misfortune to be first suggested by the minis- 
ter in parliament, was reprobated by him in the most vehement 
manner; and, from being but an inferior, he soon, by these extra- 
ordinary methods, became the most formidable enemy of the ad- 
mistration. In all his harangues, in every oration, he demonstrat- 
ed to the people, by what he was pleased to call incontrovertible 
arguments, that their glorious constitution was secretly subverted, 
and the prosperity of the kingdom irretrievably overthrown. He 
assured them that they were on the brink of destruction; at the 
very edge of a precipice; that nothing could preserve them but a 
change of their ministers: and he conjured them by every moral 
and political consideration, by their public welfare and domestic 
happiness, nay, by their very existence as a nation, immediately to 
commence such a salutary measure. 

The moderate, and more respectable part of the nation, heard 
his complaints against the servants of government with outward 
indifference and inward suspicion; they were surprised that he, in- 
fluenced, as he affirmed, by no other motives than the general wel- 
fare, should on a sudden, become such a strenuous and disinterest- 
ed patriot; but the mob, who, resembling in some degree himself, 
were always discontented with their present situation, listened to him 
with rapture, and implicitly believed his most extravagant asser- 
tions. Ina short time he had the appellation given him of “ Man 
of the People;” the voice of wisdom was effectually drowned in 
the tumultuous exclamations of a licentious multitude; and by a 
strange infatuation, the whole kingdom appeared unanirnously te 
resound with eulogies on Denterville. 

Some fresh taxes the minister was, about that time, obliged to 
impose, for the. further prosecution of a disastrous war, greatly 
augmented the public discontent. Cabals were formed, societies 
were instituted, confederacies were made for the determined op- 
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position of what was now deemed his unconstitutional measures; 
the throne of majesty was overwhelmed with petitions for his im- 
mediate removal; the party that withstood him in Parliament was 
lately considerably increased; and at length unable to resist the 
torrent of an angry opposition, he resigned, with reluctance, a sta- 
tion he was no longer in a condition to maintain. 

Now it was that the ingenuity of Denterville appeared in a man- 
ner conspicuous. He foiled, with wonderful dexterity, a crowd of 
competitors; he alternately employed, as most convenient to the 
prosecution of his designs, flattery and entreaty, threatening and 
promises, persuasions and presents; he encouraged the discon- 
tented, excited the populace, raised their expectations, and as is 
the custom of demagogues, promised them their most extrava+ 
gant demands. The favourite of the people was constituted their 
prime minister; and the party which he had joined, as well as 
those he had formerly opposed, beheld with equal astonishment 
and disgust, an obscure individual, entirely unknown in the sphere 
of politics till within a couple of years, elevated to that honourable 
rank which each had the vanity to suppose was peculiarly due to 
himself. Every nobleman in the realm was incensed; and the 
ambitious Denterville was presented, by his sovereign, with the 
vacant office, not on account of any partiality the latter entertained 
towards him, but merely to appease the presumptuous murmurs 
of a discontented multitude. : 

No one can suppose that Denterville could derive the smallest 
degree of satisfaction from a station obtained in such an extraor- 
dinary manner. There was not a leading man throughout the 
kingdom, whom he could, with confidence, rely upon as his faith- 
ful friend; there was scarcely a single courtier but who, at the 
same time when, in the usual complimentary language of a court, 
he expressed the most unbounded affection for his person, waited 
with an inward impatience for the moment of his degradation; and 
his only reliance was placed in the continuance of the affection of 
that populace, whose opinions are proverbial for their versatility, 
whose aversions and partialities are always formed with equal in- 
consideracy, and who are liable to be inflamed and misled by every 
orator who will flatter and harangue them. If he should be once 
deprived of their support afid affection, he knew, too well, his fall 
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was inevitable. Like the courtier of Dionysius, he constantly be- 
held the suspended sword, supported only by a single thread, ho- 
vering over him; at the sumptuous banquet, or the gilded couch, 
he shuddered with horror as he silently viewed the fate that was 
impending, and a continual solicitude for the fearful production of 
a tremendous futurity, prevented him from participating even in 
the scanty enjoyments of his newly acquired situation. 

“It is more easy,” says the father of our dramatic writers, “ to 
teach twenty what were good to be done, than to be one of the 
twenty to follow our own instructions;” and it certainly does not 
require the wisdom of a sage to be enabled to be observe, that in 
the political, as in the moral world, to censure the imperfections 
ef an actalready performed, demands by far less ingenuity and 
understanding than, in our turn to execute one equally judicious 
and equally salutary. The merciless marauder may easily de- 
stroy, within the fleeting space of a single hour, that magnificent 
structure which has employed the labour and dexterity of the ar- 
st during the entire revolution of a century. 

The abilities of Denterville, it must be acknowledged were sole- 
ly of this destructive nature. By his specious objections, an inflam- 
matory language, the sword and buckler of a popular orator, he 
had-been empowered, at his pleasure, to oppose and overturn the 
most prudent measure of his preliminary antagonist; but scarcely 
was he seated in the place of the person whose conduct he had re- 
probated, before, corrected by experience, he became perfectly 
sensible of his own incapacity, and was unable, during the course 
of a short administration, to project any expedient comparable 
with those which he had formerly censured with so much severity. 

Nature, in truth, had never designed him for a minister of state; 
and it was only by ‘ o’erstepping the modesty” of that goddess» 
that he had, at length, arrived to this present pre-eminence. His 
head became quickly distracted by a multiplicity of affairs, and 
his thoughts were confused by the rapidity with which he was 
obliged to hurry from one transaction to another. His attention 
was confused by the number of different and important objects 
that continually crowded before his view, equally demanding ar 
investigation; and whilst he stood irresolute to which he should 
first turn, the mroments would frequently elapse without his turn- 
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ing to either. His mind was harrassed, and his ingenuity ransacked, 
in the constant formation of new schemes, which, when executed, 
answered no other purpose by their badness, than that of adding 
fresh vigourte the flame of a violent opposition. The vigilant 
eyes of athousand observers .were always on the watch, as his 
own had formerly been, to observe the most trifling inaccuracy; a 
thousand ears were attentively employed to catch the most unpre- 
meditated expression; and a thousand mouths were perpetually 
open to recite and aggravate, with acrimonious malice, what had 
been heard and seen, to the credulous multitude. So far from 
enjoying that voluptuous and delightful indolence, those luxurious 
delicacies, and that endearing converse of friendship, for which he 
had, from his tenderest years, incessantly panted, but which the 
unfortunate peculiarity of his dispositon rendered him wholly un- 
able to enjoy, he had not now leisure to indulge in those innocent 
amusements that are in common to every one. His hours were 
occupied in the concerns of the state, and in parliamentary de- 
bates, in attending his own levee, and being present at that of his 
sovereign; and, in a short time, his pallid countenance and debi- 
litated constitution fatally convinced him of that truth with which 
every one but himself was already perfectly acquainted, namely, 
that the elevated situation of a prime minister ought to be the ob- 
ject of our sincerest compassion, rather than our envy. But the 
measure of that misfortune to which his ambition and discontent 
had contributed to reduce him wasnot yet complete. The 
black clouds of fate still continued to accumulate around him, and, 
by the darkness of their appearance, prognosticated the speedy 
bursting of a terrible storm. | 

When Denterville solicited, after so suppliant a manner, the 
vacant office of minister of state, he promised to the people, with 
the most solemn asseverations, that their political machine should 
be, from the fortunate moment of his elevation, conducted after 
such a manner, that it might be rendered, at the same time, ho- 
nourable to them all, considered as a nation, and easy to each con- 
sidered as individuals. He had promised them, with the same 
inconsiderate facility, an almost entire annihilation of taxes, an im- 
mediate conclusion of the war, an instantaneous discharge of an 
enormous naval and military force; and the credulous popu- 
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jacé, who are generally too precipitate to reflect, and too ignorant 
to judge for themselves, listened to his extravagant assurances with 
delight, and were all very easily induced to believe what each so 
earnestly desired to be true. 


(Ta be continued. ) 
—————— 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO.—ORIGIN AL LETTERS. 
LORD CARDROSS (NOW EARL OF BUCHAN) TO ARTHUR LEE, ESQ. 


Walcot, near Bath, 31st October, 1767. 


My Dear S1r—I should be very happy indeed to be intrusted 
with the welfare of Virginia, and, Iam sure, should pass my time 
most agreeably among you; but I am afraid I love you all too well 
to have that charge committed to me at present, after what has 
passed: not that I think any plan is likely to (be) adopted of a dis- 
agreeable tendency, but that my avowed Sentiments, with respect 
to my countrymen on the other side of the Atlantic, might be 
thought too strongly favourable to certain demands which may be 
made. There remains another obstacle, and that is, as my father 
is, I am sorry to say, in a very precarious state of health, it would 
seem odd for an earl, according to the ideas of this country, to be 
deputy to sir Jeffery Amherst. 

I told you that I had my eye on Turin; but I had much rather 
be with you, I assure you; and if any opening should happen by 
the death or resignation of Feuquier, I don’t know but I may 
make an essay to your satisfaction. In the meantime, I think my- 
self very happy in having one there so partial to me as you are, 
and who will never mention my name without saying that I am 
a friend to liberty and the friendless. 

I ever am, my dear sir, with great esteem, your most obliged 
and obedient servant, 

CARDROSS. 


Governor Dinwiddie asks after you with regard; he is not well 


at present. Pray remember the museum at Edinburgh, which I 


espouse at present, and send us some of your country productions, 
VOL. V. cc 
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[The adventure, to which the writer of this letter alludes, with very pro- 
per contempt, was this: During our revolution Mr. Lee was sent on a mis- 
sion to the Prussian court. Soon after his arrival at Berlin, his trunk was 
broken open, and all his papers were taken out. Upon complaint being 
made tothe government, they were returned on the ensuing day. Mr Liston, 
then the English minister at that court, was said to have been an accessory 
before the fact to this theft. The Prussian monarch, Frederic the Great, 
addressed some complimentary verses on the occasion to our distinguished 
countryman, which are still in existence among his descendants. } 


JOHN WILKES, ESQ. TO ARTHUR LEE, ESQ- 
Prince’s Court, 9th November, 1777. 


I was made extremely happy, my dear sir, by the most friendly 
letter which you honoured me with by Monsieur Montandoine; 
and I am farther to thank you for giving me the opportunity of 
knowing so sensible and ingenious a gentleman. I eagerly em- 
braced every occasion of being with him and his amiable lady, but 
the ill state of her health obliged her to pass a considerable part 
of her stay in this island at Bath, which Miss Wilkes and I great- 
ly regretted. 

. The late adventure at Berlin was a low piece of Scottish kna- 
very, exactly calculated for the meanness of fraud in those ped- 
lars of politics, who, all the while boasting of economy, have lost 
a continent. 

This poor country is fallen into a fatal lethargy, from which all 
efforts to rouse her seem ineffectual. The single loss of Minorca 
drove the people of England almost to madness; now thirtcen pro- 
yinces dismembered from the British empire, scarcely excite a 
murmur, except among a very few, who dare to love their coun- 
try even at this disgraceful period. The parliamentary campaign 
will now soon open, but nothing is to be expected. Corruption 
has spread like a low-born mist, a Scottish mist, and pervades 
every thing. Poor opposition, too, wants a head, and is feeble and 
sickly in almost all its members. -" 

I am very sensible of your kindness to young Smith at Berlin, 
and was made very happy by your favourable account of him. I 
hope that I am not. to blush for him in future life, but trust he 
will justify your obliging partiality to him. 
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In all the chances and changes of this political warfare, remem- 
ber, my dear sir, you have here a warm friend, who would re- 


joice in every opportunity of convincing you of his attachment, 
and be highly gratified by your correspondence. Vale, et me ama. 





FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


THE AMERICAN LOUNGER, BY SAMUEL SAUNTER, ESQUIRE. 
FEMALE TACTICS. 


Tue following letter relates to matters of such high moment; 
it commences so courteously, and concludes so kindly, that I 
lose not a moment in submitting it to the consideration of my read- 
ers. In doing this, I hope I shall not incur the ridicule which some 
of our wise men have excited recently, by the countenance which 
they have given to certain preposterous schemes of “ codification.”’ 


“ Chesnut street. 


* Dear Mr. Saunter—A number of young ladies, who entertain 
a high opinion of your politeness, as well as your good sense, have 
requested me to send the following questions to you. They have 
frequently been discussed, during our morning walks, after we 
have heard the sagacious discoveries of our beaux concerning the 
weather; but our opinions are still as far as ever from being set- 


tled. Yours, 
“ ELIZA.” 


“ P. S. I forgot to say that we shall expect your answers to these 
questions, with as little delay as possible.” 


1. When should a girl be out of leading-strings; or, in other 
words, when may she answer for herself, without referring back- 
wards and forwards to mama? 

2. When a young fellow says soft things to a daughter, and ap- 
pears desirous of concealing his partiality from her mother, is he 
to be implicitly trusted? 

3. If a girl has half a dozen admirers, and feels no attachment 
for either, is she to run the risk of losing them all bv rejecting 
their suits, and telling them the truth; or is she to keep them all 
in hopes, till she finds how her heart will decide? 
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4. How is a woman to know whether her person, her mind, or 
her fortune, is the principal object of attraction, when a gentleman 
makes hera fendre of his love? 

5. Is a good-natured fool, or a sensible and agreeable rake, to be 
preferred for a husband? 

6. Is it prudent or safe to confess attachment, whatever we may 
feel, till we are certain that we have engaged it? 

7. Should we dissemble love, after we are sure that we are loved, 
and have no reason to be ashamed of it, and violate no duty by 
owning it? 

8. May a lady correspond with a gentleman to whom she is en- 
gaged? 

9. Isit prudent to form an engagement with a gentleman whose 
circumstances will not permit him to marry till some remote pe- 
ried? 

10. Is it advisable fora lady to marry a man much younger or 
older than herelf? 

11. Is a woman, when married, to have no will of her own? 

12. If her husband is in the habit of contradicting her rudely, 
what course of conduct should she pursue? 

13. Is a woman justified in considering herself engaged toa 
man before he has made direct proposals of marriage? 

14. After she is engaged, with the approbation of all parties, 
can she retract her promise with honour? and if she can, for what 
causes? 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO.—THE TOMB OF DEXTER. 


Tue following extract ofa letter from a reverend gentleman at Athens, 
state of New York, has already appeared in one of our daily journals, and 
it is now republished at the request of one of our correspondents, 


“ As a further apology, for not having sooner addressed you, I 
might mention, that my attention has been very much occupied 
for some time past, by the sickness and death of our mutual ac- 
quaintance, and my very dear friend, general Slaight; and by the 
building of a tomb to receive the ashes of that distinguished advo- 
cate, the late Samuge. Dexter. 
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*¢ At his decease, which took place, you will recollect, in this 
village, he was temporarily interred, under the idea that his re- 
mains should be removed to Boston. Two of his children, however, 
having since settled in this state, and one of them in this vicinity, 
Mrs. Dexter, on her last visit here, concluded to have her hus- 
band’s remains deposited in a tomb, to be settled in the burying- 
ground, directly in the rear of the new Episcopal church, which 
stands nearly central between the two wings of the village. I un- 
derstand, however, that in the course of the ensuing year, a neat 
and suitable monument will be erected to his memory. This, as 
it will be in full view of the river, for several miles in length, must 
be a very interesting object to such of his acquaintance and friends 
as may pass thus far up the Hudson: and it will scarcely fail of 
calling forth the pensive, pious, and salutary reflections of all who 
had enjoyed his society, or are capable of appreciating the loss 
which his country, and particularly your commonwealth (Massa- 
chusetts) have sustained by the early death of this great man. 

“ I have been several times deeply interested by the inquiries of 
distinguished persens from different parts of the union, who, hay- 
ing some knowledge of him, and travelling this way, stopped, for 
the purpose of giving his dust a locality in their minds: and while 
they spoke of him in language of admiration and profound respect, 
their eyes fastened, with a kind of veneration, apon the turf that in- 
closed him; and the involuntary tear has, in some instances, started 
forth, as if urged by feelings of the deepest regret, that the voice 
of Dexter could be heard no more! 

“I know not how you may be affected by subjects of this nature, 
but as to myself, the mere idea of providing a resting place forthe 
ashes of so distinguished a fellow-being—ashes which were once 
animated by a mind so penetrating, so excursive, and so powerful, 
plunge me into the most painful and mortifying thoughts on the 
frailty of man, and, for a season, render tasteless to my soul every 
thing but sadness and solitude!” 


[a 


Mad. De Stael sold the Memoirs of her Father, M. Neckar, to 
a company of English, French, and German editors, for the sum 
of four thousand pounds. They are to be published in the three 


Janguages at the same time. Some account of this lady will be 
found in our 2d vol. p. 139. 
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Notes on a Journey in America, from the Coast of Virginia to the Territo- 
ry of Illinois. With proposals for the establishment of a Colony of Eng- 
lish. By Morris Birkbeck, author of Notes on a Tour in France. Phi- 
ladelphia. Caleb Richardson. pp. 189. 1817. 


Mr. Birxseck commences his journal in April, 1817, “ five 
hundred miles east of Cape Henry.” He informs us that he has 
quitted England for the purpose of becoming a citizen of the Uni- 
ted States. Of his situation as an English farmer, he draws a pic- 
ture which appears to him very gloomy. He had no voice in the 
appointment of the legislature—he had no concern in public af- 
fairs—he could not appear at county meetings, &c. It is impossi- 
ble to reconcile the reports concerning the state of Great Britain, - 
which are made by travellers and emigrants. Within a few days 
past, we were assured, by an intelligent gentleman, who had re- 
cently visited Europe, most certainly with no favourable preposses- 
sions in favour of England, that he had not seen so much content- 
ment and cheerfulness in any other country. We hope Mr. Birk- 
beck has too much good sense to rate his share of felicity by the 
considerations which he mentions. If he does, his new settlements 
will make but slow progress. We understand the trade of politics 
here quite as well as they do in foreign parts; and it is just as dif- 
ficult for modest merit to rise from obscurity, when opposed by the 
intrigues of a caucus, or the glare of wealth. We have no rotten 
boroughs to sell; but when a voter is to be seduced or supplanted, 
we have powerful engines in the shape of an enviable appointment 
abroad, or a profitable contract at home. Man is the same in all 
countries. These inestimable privileges, for which our author 
sighed in vain, may easily be purchased in any of our states, un- 
less we except Massachusetts, where a vote may sell high, because 
an office there makes a man Aonouradle during life. 

Mr. Birkbeck landed at Norfolk, with which town he is not much 
pleased. A Virginian tavern he describes as resembling “ a rench 
one with its table d’héte, though not in the excellence of the cook- 
ery; but,” he adds, that it ““ somewhat exceeds it in filth, as it does 
an English one in charges.” The gentlemen, he thinks, are re- 
publican in politics, but irascible, and often lax in morals. On his 
approach to Richmond, he found himself at once in the society of _ 
persons “ who appeared to be as polite, well dressed, and well in- 
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structed, as if they had been repairing to the capital of Great Bri- 
tain’ —whereat, no doubt, he marvelled mightily. In the city he 
finds a population of 13,000 inhabitants, of which nearly one half 
is stated to be, we hope erroneously, zegroes. Provisions are 
scarce, dear, and bad, in that city. The author was horrified, he 
says, and well he might be, at the sale of negroes, in open market. 
This is a foul blot in an escutcheon which is blazoned with high 
honour, with intelligence, beauty, and taste. The good folks of Rich- 
mond, he says, are making “a grand stir about a monument to the 
memory of Gen. Washington;” and he takes occasion to point out 
“the mutilated bust of La Fayette in their capitol, which now 
stands an object of horror, of derision,”—as worthy of attention. 
The project of a monument was settled long ago, as may be seen 
by reference to the debates in our congress (particularly in the 
senate) soon after the accession of Mr. Jefferson. Our traveller 
bears testimony to the “ urbanity and real politeness’’ of the citi- 
zens of Richmond; and is pleased to declare, that he saw “ as good 
husbandry as would be expected in some well managed districts 
of Great Britain”’ We were about to make some remarks upon 
our author’s practice of making comparisons, but an intimation at 
the end of the volume, which just presents itself, renders all ob- 
servation unnecessary. We find that the volume is intended te 
contain “ just the particulars” which the author wished to com- 
municate to his friends, and therefore it may not be improper te 
take England as the standard of excellence, in order to disabuse 
honest John Bull of the impositions which have been palmed upon 
his voracious credulity. When we find such gross ignorance res- 
pecting this country, as was displayed in debate by one of the he- 
reditary counsellors of the crown (lord Stanhope—vid. Port Fo- 
lio, 1816, page 341)—it seems to be absolutely necessary to per- 
mit writers to say at once, that what they wish to describe is “ ex- 
actly like what we have here in Lunnun.” It may then be believed 
that we are white, can speak the English tongue, and do not carry 
eur heads under our shoulders: and when lord Stanhope, or any 
other expounder of the laws, undertakes to state, that an action 
against a clergyman, on a bond, cannot be entertained in Connec- 
ticut, he must be informed, that in matters of this sort, the courts 
of Connecticut and Westminster Hall are governed by the same 
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principles. If the earl has inferred the fact from the rule de nox 
apparentibus, it is very probable that a New England docket 
would bear him out; at least we should be certain of finding, for 
one of our clergymen in this predicament, at least a hundred in 
England scampering at a fox chase. 

But to return to Mr. Birkbeck. In travelling and travelling 
along, he came to some paths, “ which, for the most part, were 
only distinguishable from the rugged waste by a slight trace, like 
that of a new formed road, or, in some instances, by rows of Lom- 
bardy poplars.” Here he looked up, and he saw a sfilendid palace; 
but he “ could liken it to nothing in America, except the painted 
face and gaudy head-dress of a half naked Indian.” The reader 
will be mortified to learn, that these paths are the “ intended streets 
radiating from the capitol” and the palace, the very capitol of the 
far-famed City of Washington. Year after year, the most excel- 
lent schemes_for improving our moral and political situation, are 
submitted to congress, and the veterans of the revolution are 
borne on “ trembling limbs” to the seat of government, to implore 
for a settlement of their accounts; but neither our ancestors, nor 
those who are to follow us, can be heard, until this morass shall be 
drained, and the “ rugged waste” be filled with houses. If Great 
Britain is cursed with a national debt, we have our national city, 
from which, it is to be feared, that nothing short of Aladdin’s Lamp 
will ever relieve us. ‘ What is the matter!” said a gentleman at 
the head of his table, addressing a guest who arose almost imme- 
diately after the removal of the last dish, at an entertainment given 
in this splendid city-— I beg you to excuse me——I have promised to 
to take tea with your zeighdour .? « Well, well,——there’s time 
enough for that-—pray sit down. It is only six o’clock.”’ “ True, my 
good sir,’’ said the guest--- but you forget that I have seven miles 
to ride, and your roads are very deep:” If the money which has beeu 
exchanged for the costly columns that have recently arrived from 
Italy, had been expended in the construction of “ good roads, sub- 
stantial bridges,”’ and a few lamps, our traveller would have found 
less reason for ridicule and complaint. 

From Washington, Mr. B. proceeded to Fredericktown ( Md.) 
where he exchanged “ the wretched dog-horses” of Virginia, for 
the noble animals of “ the good eld English breed,” with which 
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this state and Maryland abound. Instead of poor, rugged, and 
badly cultivated ground, he entered upon the fine limestone which 


begins here and extends to the Blue Ridge. At M‘Connelstown, 
in consequence of a fraud practised upon him by the stage mas- 
ter at Georgetown, whose name, we regret, is not mentioned, Mr. 
B. was reduced to the alternative of waiting for another vehicle, or 
pursuing his journey on foot. He and his family, (nine in num- 
ber), preferred the latter mode, and we soon find that he is not 
one of these pedestrians who whistle, as they go, for want of 
thought: 


‘* May 28. The condition of the people of America is so different from 
aught that we, in Europe, have an opportunity of observing, that it would 
be difficult to convey an adequate notion of their character. They are 
great travellers; and in general, better acquainted with the vast expanse 
of country spreading over their eighteen states, of which Virginia alone 
nearly equals Great Britain in extent, than the English with their little is- 
land. 

“They are also a migrating people; and even when in prosperous cir 
cumstances can contemplate a change of situations, which, under our old 
establishments and fixed habits, none but the most enterprizing would ven- 
ture upon when urged by adversity. 

‘To give an idea of the internal movements of this vast hive, about 
12,000 wagons passed between Baltimore and Philadelphia, and this place 
in the last year, with from four to six horses, carryiag from 35 to 40 ewt. 
The cost of carriage is about seven dollars per cwt. from Philadelphia to 
Pittsburgh, and the money paid for the conveyance of goods on this road 
exceeds 300,000/. sterling. Add to these the numerous stages Joaded te 
the utmost, and the innumerable travellers on horseback, on foot, and in 
light wagons, and you have before you a scene of bustle and business, ex- 
tending over a space of three hundred miles, which is truly wonderiul. 

‘‘ When, on our voyage, we approached within twenty leagues of the 
American coast, we were cheered by the sight of ships in every direction. 
Up James river, vessels of all sorts and sizes, from five hundred tons down- 
wards, continually passing, and steam boats crowded with passengers. The 
same on the Potomac; and in the winter, when the navigation is interrupt- 
ed by frost, stages, twelve or fourteen in file, are seen posting along to 
supply the want of that luxurious accommodation. 

‘‘But what is most at variance with English notions of the American 
people, is the urbanity and civilization that.prevails in situations remote 
from large cities. In our journey from Norfolk, oa the coast of Virginia, to 
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this place, in the heart of the Alleghany mountains, we have not for a mo-. 
ment lost sight of the manners of polished life. Refinement is unquestion- 

ably far more rare than in our mature and highly cultivated state of society, 

but so is extreme vulgarity. In every department of common life, we here 

see employed persons superior in habits and education to the same class in 

England.” —p. 38. 


Our Pennsylvania-Birmingham is thus noticed: 


‘¢ Pittsburgh contains about 7000 inhabitants, and is a place of great 
trade, as an entrepot for the merchandize and manufactures supplied by 
the eastern states to the western. The inhabitants of Kentucky, Ohio, In- 
diana, and Illinois, are their customers, and continually increasing in their 
demands upon the merchants and artisans of Pittsburgh. 

‘«‘ Journeymen in various branches, shoemakers, tailors, &c. earn two 
dollars a day. Many of them are improvident, and thus they remain jour- 
neymen for life. It isnot, however, in absolute intemperance and profliga- 
cy that they in general waste their surplus earnings; it is in excursions or 
entertainments. Ten dollars spent at a ballis no rare result of the gallan- 
try of a Pittsburgh journeyman. Those who are steady and prudent, ad- 
vance rapidly. A shoemaker of my acquaintance, that is to say, whom I em- 
ployed, left Ireland as poor as any Irish emigrant four years ago; staid one 
year in Philadelphia, then removed hither, and was employed by a master 
practitioner of the same calling, at twelve dollars per week. He saved his 
money, married, paid his master, who retired on his fortune, three hundred 
dollars for his business, and is now in a fair way of retiring too, as he has a 
shop well-stocked, and a thriving trade, wholesale and retail, with vast pro- 
fits. 

‘‘ The low Irish, as they are called even here, too often continue in their 
old habit of whiskey drinking; and, as in London, fill the lowest depart- 
ments of labour in the manufactories, or serve the bricklayers, &. They 
are rude and abandoned, with ample means of comfort and independence: 
such is the effect of habitual degradation of character! The low Irish and 
the freed negro stand at nearly the same degree on the moral scale, being 
depressed equally by early associations. 


“¢ June 2d. This evening I heard delightful music from a piano made in 
this town, where, a few years ago, stood a fort, from which a White mar 
durst not pass without a military guard, on account of the Indians, who 
were then the hostile lords of this region. A few of that people still reside 
at no great distance, and have in great measure settled into the habits and 
manners of their new neighbours.” —p. 45. 


** Pittsburgh is a cheap market for horses; generally rather moreso than 
we found it. Travellers from the east often quit their horses here, and take the 
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river for New Orleans, &c.; and, on the contrary, those from the west pro- 
ceed eastward from this place in stages. Thus there are constantly a number 
of useful hackneys on sale. The mode of selling is by auction. The auction- 
eer rides the animal through the streets, proclaiming with a loud voice, 
the biddings that are made as he passes along, and when they reach the 
desired point, or when nobody bids more, he closes the bargain. A com- 
plete equipment is, in the first place, a pacing horse;—a blanket under the 
saddle, another upon it, and a pair of saddle-bags,—with great coat and 
umbrella strapped behind. 

«* Women of advanced ‘age, often take long journeys in this manner, 
without inconvenience. Yesterday I heard a lady mentioned familiarly, 
(with no marks of admiration), who is coming from Tennessee, twelve 
hundred miles, to Pittsburgh, with an infant: preferring horse-back to 
boating up the river.”—p. 51. 


The following advice and information may be useful to other 
emigrants: 


«‘ From what I have seen and learned of America, east of the Alleghany 
mountains, I judge that artisans and mechanics in general will succeed in 
any part of it, and that labourers of every description will greatly improve 
their condition, insomuch that they will, if saving and industrious, soon lay 
by enough to tempt them to migrate still further in quest of land, on which 
they may establish themselves as proprietors: that mercantile adventurers 
would be as likely to succeed as well, but not better than in England: that 
clerks, lawyers, and doctors, would gain nothing by the exchange of coun- 
tries: the same of master manufacturers in general. 

«¢ The glimpse I have of these western regions gives me similar notions, 
but more decided, whether favourable or unfavourable, regarding the emi- 
gration of the above descriptions of persons. As to the condition of farmers 
in the eastern states, I am not very particularly informed, (the southern, or 
slave states, I consider as without the range of the present inquiry.) But 
from what I have learnt, I entertain great doubts of the exchange, on the 
whole, proving satisfactory to the British farmer; and I am clear that it 
would not be advisable for persons of any other description than farmers, 


te remove from Great Britain to the eastern states in order to practise 
agriculture. 

‘«* The land, when intended for sale, is laid out in the government sur- 
veys, in quarter sections of one hundred and sixty-acres, being one-fourth 
of a square mile. The whole is then offered to the public by auction, and 
that which remains unsold, which is generally a very large proportion, may 
be purchased at the land office of the district at two dollars per acre; one- 
fourth to be paid down, and the remaining three-fourths at several instale 
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ments to be completed in five years, The poor emigrant, having collected 
the eighty dollars, repairs to the land office, and enters his quarter section; 
then works his way without another ‘cent’ in his pocket, to the solitary 
spot which is to be his future abode, in a two-horse wagon, containing his 
family and his little all, consisting of a few blankets, a skillet, his rifle, and 
his axe. Suppose him arrived in the spring, after putting up a little log cabin, 
he proceeds to clear, with intense labour, a plot of ground for Indian corn, 
which is to be their next year’s support; but for the present, (being with- 
out means of obtaining a supply of flour), he depends on his gun for subsist- 
ence. In pursuit of the game, he is compelled, after his day’s work, to wade 
through the evening dews upto the waist in tong grass or bushes, and re- 
turning, finds nothing to lie on but a bear’s skin on the cold ground, exposed 
to every blast through the open sides, and every shower through the open 
roof ofhis wretched dwelling, which he does not even attempt to close til} 
the approach of winter, and often not then. Under these distresses of ex- 
treme toil and exposure, debarred from all comfort, many valuable lives 
have sunk, which have been charged to the climate.” —p. 62. 


In proceeding towards Zanesville, he remarks animprovement * 
of the soil, which in some places is over limestone, and exhibits 
marks of great and durable fertility. Of the style of architecture 
in these woods and wilds, he gives a favourable picture; and, as 
to the manners of the people, he found some swains whom Sidney 
would not have excluded from his own Arcady. 


*« Many of the dwellings on the road side have an air of neatness, and the 
roads themselves are better attended to than in Virginia and the western 
part of Pennsylvania, or even in the neighbourhood of the Federal City, 
where they are so busily employed in ornamental architecture. 

‘‘ This morning we had the pleasure of meeting a group of nymphs with 
their attendant swains, ten in number, on horse-back, for no American 
walks who can obtain a horse, and there are few indeed whocannot. The 
young men were carrying umbrellas over the heads of their fair partners, 
(fair by courtesy), and as there was no show of Sunday’s best about them 
we were the more pleased with their decent, respectable appearance. 

‘“¢ The inhabitants are friendly and homely, not to say coarse, but well- 
informed: surprisingly more so than the English peasantry. AnagY¥eeable, 
contented-looking, cheerful man who partook of our shelter, told us that he 
cultivated a little land to supply his family with eatables, but mostly em- 
ployed himself in making shingles, (wooden tiles), at which he earned a 
dollar and a half per day. He had been here eleven years. We must not 
judge of these respectable citizens by the tribe of loungers that haunt the 
taverns on the road-side, to the annoyance of travellers.”—p. 72. 
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“The most perfect cordiality prevails between the Americans of Ger- 
man, and those of English extraction, in every part of the United States, 
uf the assertions of all with whom I have conversed on this interesting topic, 
are to be relied on. National antipathies are the result of bad political in- 
stttutions; and not ofhuman nature. Here, whatever their original—whe- 
ther English, Scottish, Irish, German, French—-all are Americans. And 
of all the unfavourable imputations on the American character, jealousy 
of strangers is surely the most absurd and groundless. The Americans are 
sufficiently alive to their own interest, but they wish well te strangers, 
and are not always satisfied with wishing, if they can promote their suc- 
cess by active services.” —p. 74. 


The manner in which land is sold is thus described: 


*< ‘The tract of country which is to be disposed of, is surveyed and laid 
out in sections of a mile square, containing six hundred and forty acres, 
and these are subdivided into quarters, and, in particular situations, half- 
quarters. 

‘¢ The country is also laid out in counties of about twenty miles square, 
and townships of six miles square, in some instances, and in others eight. 

‘¢ The townships are numbered in ranges from north to south, and the 
ranges are numbered from east to west, and lastly, the sections in each 
township are marked numerically. All these lines are well defined by the 
axe in the woods, by marks onthe trees. This done at a period, of which 
public notice is given, the lands in question are put up to auction, except- 
ing the sixteenth section inevery township, which is reserved for the sup- 
port of schools and the maintenance of the poor. There are also sundry re- 
serves of entire townships, as funds for the support of seminaries on a more 
extensive scale; and sometimes for other purposes of general interest. No 
government lands are sold under two dollars per acre, and I believe they are 
put up at this price, in quarter sections at the aution, and if there be no 
bidding, they pass over. The best lands, and most favourable situations, are 
sometimes run up to ten or twelve dollars, and in some late instances mueh 
higher. The lots which remain unsold are from that time open to the pub- 
lic, at the price of two dollars per acre, one-fourth to be paid down, and the 
remaining three-fourths to be paid by instalments in five years; at which 
time, if the payments are not completed, the lands revert to the state, and 
the prior advances are forfeited. 

‘¢ When a purchaser has made his election of one, or any number of va- 
cant quarters, he repairs to the land office, pays eighty dollars, or as many 
times that sum as he purchases quarters, and neceives a certificate, which 
is the basis of the complete title, which will be given him when he pays all; 
thishe may doimmediately, and receive eight per cent. interest for prompt 
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payment. The sections thus sold are marked immediately on the general 
plan, which is always open at the land office to public inspection, with the 
letters A. P. “advance paid.” Thete is a receiver and a register at each 
land office, who are checks on each other, and are remunerated by a per 
centage on the receipts.” —p. 78. 


We have given our reasons in favour of comparisons, however 
odious they may be in general; and we therefore avail ourselves 


of another opportunity of placing before the emigrant the “ here 
is” and the « this was” of Hamlet. 


«It has struck me as we have passed along from one poor hut to another, 
among the rude inhabitants of this infant state, that travellers in general 
who judge by comparison, are not qualified to form a fair estimate of these 
lonely settlers. Let a stranger make his way through England in a course 
remote from the great roads, and going to no inns, take such entartainment 
only as he might find in the cottages of labourers, he would have as much 
cause to complain of the rudeness of the people, and more of their drunk- 
enness and profligacy, than in these backwoods: although in England the 
poor area part ofa society whose institutions are matured by the experience 
of two thousand years. The bulk of the inhabitants of this vast wilderness 
may be fairly considered as of the class of the lowest English peasantry, 
or just emerging from it. But in their manners and morals, but especially 
in their knowledge and proud independence of mind, they exhibit a con- 
trast so striking, that he must indeed be a petit maitre traveller, or ill-in- 
formed of the character and circumstances of his poor countrymen; or de- 
ficient in geod and manly sentiment, who would not rejoice to transplant 
ito these boundless regions of freedom, the millions whom he has left be- 
hind hira grovelling in ignorance and want.”’—p. 110. 


After visiting various parts of the western country, Mr. B. be- 
came a landholder by paying $720, being a fourth part of the 
purchase money of 1440 acres. His fellow traveller, a Mr. Flow- 
er, became, in the same manner, the proprietor of a similar tract 
adjoining this. 


‘‘ Our prairie, (meadow), says Mr. B., ‘rises at its northerii extremity 
io a commanding height, being one of the most elevated portions of the 
country, surmounting and overlooking the woodlands to the south and east, 
to a greatdistance. There are many others to the northward on lands of 
the same eligible character, high and fertile, and surrounded by timbered 
lands. These are unsurveyed, and of course are not yet offered to the pub- 
hc. 
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“¢ Nothing but fencing and providing water forstock is wanting to reduce 
a prairie into the condition of useful grass land; and from that state, we 
know the transition to arable is through a simple process, easy to perform, 
and profitable as it goeson. Thus no addition, except the above, on the 
score of improvement, is to be made to the first cost, as regards the land. 


Buildings, proportioned to the owner’s inclination or purse, are of course 
requisite on every estate. 


‘‘ The dividing a section, six hundred and forty acres, into inclosures cf 
twenty-five acres each, with proper avenues of communication, each inclo- 
sure being supplied with water in the most convenient manner, and live 
hedges planted or sown, will cost less than two dollars an acre. This, add- 
ed to the purchase money, when the whole is paid, will amount to eighteen 
shillings sterling per acre, or five hundred and seventy-six pounds for six 
hundred and forty acres. 

‘¢ Calculations on the capital to be employed or expended on buildings, 
and stock alive and dead, would be futile, as it must be in proportion to the 
means. The larger the amount within the limits of utility, the greater the 
profit; but as the necessary outgoings are trifling, a small sum will d». 
Two thousand pounds sterling for these purposes would place the owner in 
a state of comfort, and even affluence. 

‘* conclude from these data, that an English farmer, possessing three 
thousand pounds, besides the ¢harges of removal, may establish himself 
well as the proprietor and occupier of such an estate. The folly or the wis- 
dom of the undertaking, I leave among the propositions which are too plain 
to admit of illustration. 

*‘ In their irregular outline of woodland and their undulating surface, 
these tracts of natural meadow, exhibit every beauty, fresh from the hand 
of Nature, which art often labours in vain to produce; but there are no or- 
gans of perception, no faculties as yet prepared in this country, for the en- 
joyment of these exquisite combinations.” —p. 149. 


The style of this book is uniformly neat and perspicuous. We 
are convinced that the author is a man of practical knowledge, and 
that his statements may be received with perfect confidence. 





FOR THE PORT FOLIO—THE ADVERSARIA. 


FROM THE LOGANIAN LIBRARY. 

The downfal of May-games—This singular pamphlet, by the 
Rev. Thomas Hall, was published in the year 1660. In those days 
of fanaiicism and confusion, innocent pastimes were decried as 
wicked, and poor old May-day came in for her share of censure. 
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In the following extract we shall have a part of her trial, with all 
the forms of the common law. Parodies not only of law but of gospel 
were then the popular style in controversial writings. 

“ Flora, hold up thy hand,— | 

Thou art here indited by the name of Ford, of the city of 
Rome in the county of Badylon, for that thou contrary to the 
peace of our sovereign Lord, his crown and dignity, hast brought 
ina pack of practical fanaticks, viz. ignorants, atheists, papists, 
drunkards, swearers, swash-bucklers, maid-warriors, morrice-dan- 
cers, maskers, mummers, may-pole-stealers, health-drinkers; 
together with a rascalion rout of fiddlers, fools, fighters, gamesters, 
contemners of magistracy, affronters of ministry, rebellion to mas- 
ters, disobedient to parents, mispenders of time, abusers of the 
creature,* &c. 

Judge. What sayest thou, guilty or not guilty? 

Prisoner. Not guilty, my lord. 

Judge. By whom wilt thou be tried? 

Pris. By the Pope’s-Holiness, my lord. 

Judge. He is thy patron and protector, and so unfit to be a 
judge in this case. 

Pris. Then I appeal to the prelates, and lord-hishops, my 
lord. 

Judge. This is but a tiffany put-off, &c. 

Pris. Then I appeal to the rout and rabble of the world. 

Judge. These are thy followers and thy favourites, and so un- 
fit to be judges in their awn case. 

Pris. My lord, if there be no remedy, I am content to be 
tried by a jury. 

Judge. Thou hast well said: thou shalt havea full, fair, and 
free hearing.” 

A jury is then impannelled, and the judge produces the 
witnesses, as if he were the advocate. They are, first, Holy 


Scriptures, who is kept out of court for some time by a number 
of rude, ignorant, profane superstitions; next, the Parliament Ordi- 
nance of 1644, the Solemn League and Covenant, Orders of the 


* What is the meaning intended to be conveyed in this charge? 


Whiskey, is sometimes called the creature by the lower class of the Irish in 
; Ed P. Ff. 


this country. 
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Council of State, &c. Another inconsistency is, that the witnesses 
are also made jurors, so that poor Flora has no very impartial 
trial. Judgment is pronounced on verdict against her, in these 
terms. 

“ Since ’tis so I shall proceed to sentence. FLora, thou 
hast here been indited by the name of Flora, for bringing in abun- 
dance of misrule and disorder into church end state: thou hast been 

Sound guilty, and art condemned both by God and man—by Scrif- 
tures, Fathers, Councils—by learned and pious divines, both old 
and new; therefore I adjudge theeto prerfietual banishment, and 
that thou no more disturb this church and state, lest justice do ar- 
rest thee.” 

I know not who is the author of this compendious history of 
the passion. It is the veni, vidi, vici, of love. 

“ Et comme une jeune coeur est bientot enflammeé, 
‘Il me vit, il m’aima; je le vis, je l’aimai.” 

Soon is the youthful heart by passion mov’d, 

He saw and lov’d me; him I saw and lov’d. 

A free fress.—I1 cannot agree with a distinguished poet in 
Great Britain that the press should be keft down. The conduct- 
ers of this powerful engine, enjoy, it is true, a most unbounded 
license in that country; but there is a stock of good sense in the 
community which will always prevent the people from being 
“ fooled,” by the gratuitous defenders of their liberties, a parcel of 
abandoned profligates, who for the most part become fatriots only 
when they have lost all credit inevery other pursuit. Ever since 
the days of the illustrious Pitt, the principles which he laid down 
have been steadily pursued by his successors, whether they sat 


on the treasury bench or were taken from the opposition. Charles 
Fox himself, with all his love for Napoleon, did not deviate a sing e 
inch from the line that his great master had drawn. If a tempo- 
rary mischief is effected by the unrestrained license of the press, 
society, in the main, is indemnified by the good which it produces. 
Liberty has its zealots as well as tyranny, and they are equally 
rabid andrelentless, Literature is a powerful auxiliary in soften- 
VOL. V. EC 
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ing thé mind, and it is only through the medium of the press that 
wise counsel can be given to a throne. The necessity of such 
advice seems to have been fully impressed upon the mind of an 
ancient English poet; who illustrates his meaning by a compari- 
son which is at once brilliant and just. 

I have found that counsels 

Held to the line of justice, still produce 

The surest states and greatest, being sure;— 

Without which fit assurance in the greatest, 

As you may see a mighty promontory 

More digg’d and under-eaten than may warrant 

A safe supportance to his shaggy brows, 

All passengers avoid him, shun all ground 

That lies within his shadow, and bear still 

A flying eye upon him.—So great men 

Corrupted in their grounds, and building out 

Too swelling fronts for their foundations, 

When most they should be propt, are most forsaken; 
And men will rather thrust into the stormes 

Of better grounded states, than take a shelter 

Beneath their ruinous and fearful weight: 

Yet they so oversee their faulty bases, 


That they remain securer in conceit. 
Cuapman’s Byron’s Conspiracy. 





The natale solum—A literary friend, who was displeased by 
the flippant manner in which Metastasio is introduced in a recent 
work, showed me the fellowing passage, and asked whether it is 
deficient in force? I quote Hoole’s translation. 

Them. And wouldst thou have Themistocles a rebel, 


To o’erturn his native walls? 

Xer. Not Athens now, this palace is thy country: 
The first proscribes thee and pursues thy life; 
The last receives, defends, and gives thee being. 

Them. Whoe’er defends me, I was born at Athens, 
And’tis by nature’s instinct that we cherish 
Our dear paternal seats.—In forest glooms 
The savage beasts still love their native caves. 
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Xer. Then Athens still remains 
The mistress of thy heart? But what in her 
Can still Themistocles so highly prize? 

Them. ALL, sovereign lord! the ashes of our fathers; 

The sacred laws, the tutelary gods, 

The language, manners, my repeated toils 

Tor her endur’d; the honours heap’d upon me; 
The air, the trees, the soil, the walls, the stones.* 

Tarring and Feathering.—It has generally been considered 
that the punishment of tarring and feathering is one of those bright 
and happy inventions with which our native American genius hath 
enriched the science of penal legislation. But a European his- 
torian, envious no doubt of the renown of our country, endeavours 
to deprive us of this honour, “and pluck this laurel from our 
wisdom’s brow,” by asserting that the ingenious mode of chastise- 
ment in question is as old as the crusades.~Anquetil, in his His- 
toire de France, Tome 2. p. 129, Edit. de 1805, has the following 
passage. “ They [the two crusading kings, Richard Cceur-de- 
Lion, and Philip Augustus] afterwards made in concert the laws 
of police which should be observed in both theirarmies. No 
women, except washerwomen, were to be permitted to accompany 
the troops. Whoever killed another was, according to the place 
where the crime should be committed, to be cast into the sea or 
buried alive, bound to the corpse of the murdered person. Who- 
ever wounded another, was to have his hand cut off;—whoever 
struck another should be plunged three times in the sea; and who- 
ever committed theft, should have warm pitch froured over his 
head, which should then be powdered with feathers, and the offend- 
er should afterwards be left, abandoned, on the first shore.” 

Antimony—In “ Le Nouveau Cours de Chimie” we are in- 
formed that the discovery ofthe powers in antimony, was made 


* Here I have deviated from Mr. Hoole, who renders this line, 
The very air, the trees, the soil and walls, 


Which is certainly not a faithful copy of the original, 
L’ aria, i tronchi, il terren, le mura, ¢ sassi. 
Il Themistocle, atto secondo. 
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by Basilius Valentinus, who, finding that it had the property of 
fatteninz pigs, tried it ona convent of monks. Unluckily, instead 
of improving the condition of these holy men, it killed them by 
ctozens, and obtained the name of anti-moine. J. E. H. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO—LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Dr. Boudinot’s ‘ Star in the Fast’ has been noticed in the 
following manner, in the Anti-Jacobin Review; a work not much 
inclined to believe that any good can come out of Nazareth. 

The excellent author of this very interesting work appears 
to have had two important objects in view, and both are worthy of 
his evidently pious and benevolent mind. ‘The one immediately in 
view is to prove that the American Indians are descendants of the 
Jews of the ten tribes dispersed by the Assyrians. The other is 
te excite more favourable sentiments in the minds of his country- 
men, the Anglo-Americans, in favour of the American Indians of 
the present times, in which we hope and trust the equity and the 
gencrous warmth of his expostuiation will have every success. 
As to the northern Indians, Dr. B. advocates their cause with a 
warmth of zeal and piety, which does him great honour, from the 
aspersions thrown upon them by interested traders and depreda- 
tors, who rob them of their lands, corrupt their morals by encou- 
raging intoxication; and, wishing to exterminate, calumniate the 
people for excesses of which they have been themselves the cause 
and the promoters. Of the shameless cold-blooded cruelty with 
which the Indians are treated, the letter of a general————-*,, who 
says the enterprise, (to destroy the Tallashatches town, where the 
Creeks were assembled, and every man after the most determined 
resistance put to death,) was executed in style, may give some 
idea. It was in style, but the style of a ruffian; and Dr, B. and 
another American writer, have done well to prove to the world 
that there are hearts in America possessed of humane and gene- 


* We have suppressed the name of the American officer, because we 
have a faint recollection that there were circumstances which rendered 
severity on this occasion, necessary. 


Ed. P. F. 
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rous feeling. “ Let those,” says the author quoted by Dr. B, “ who 
exclaim with abhorrence at Indian inroads—those who are so elo- 
quent about the bitterness of Indian recrimination, let them turn to 
the horrible victory of general ,and be silent.””. Now what 
were these poor Indians when the Europeans first visited their 
coasts and what has been their fate since? ‘They were a simple, 





hospitable, friendly people, and possessed of the whole continent. 
They are now deprived of a great part of it, of which some they 
willingly conceded, but more has been taken by force and fraud; 
and they are still more injured by that spirit of enmity to them, 
which has been made the motive to despoil them, and the calumny 
which has been the plea in palliation of the iniquity. 

We are pleased to learn that the life of Anthony Benezet, an 
unassuming tribute to the memory of a useful man, by Mr. Vaux’ 
of this city, has been republished in London. For some account 
of this volume, see our Journal, July 1817. 

Mr. Finley has provided a very useful parlour-window-book, 
in a Dictionary of select and frofiular quotations, which are in 
daily use; taken from the Latin, French, Greek, Spanish and Ita- 
tion languages, translated into English, with illustrations, historical 
and idiomatic, by D. E. Macdonel, 2d. Am. Ed. Many of thie 
illustrations contain sound practical lessons, which might be read 
with advantage by those who are fond of books written in shori 
sentences and be not unwelcome to others whose studies are more 
profound. 

The Rev. Mr. Schmucker, has published an explanation of 
the firohhetic history of the Christian Religion; or an exposition 
of the Revelation of St. John. The author of this work, as we 
learn from the dedication, studied divinity, under Dr. J. H. C. 
Helmuth, and as we were initiated _in the rudiments of the Ger- 
man idiom, by the same preceptor, we-Were tempted, by a very 
natural association, to examine the labours of Mr. S. 

While we have been dozing away whole years in forming ho- 
roscopes of political enterprises and literary adventures, our author 
has been endeavouring to removet he veil from from the Apoca- 
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lypse of St. John. By the discoveryo f a new manner of calculating 
the denominations of time in the sacred bouk, he has succeeded in 
_arranging the whole number of predictions, with their fulfilments 
to the present day. We do not pretend to form an opinion on the 
acuteness, the learning or the success of this inquiry, and we have 
no great confidence in such studies, because their highest praise 
can be no more than the reward of ingenious conjecture. The 
author seems to be fully aware of the magnitude of his subject, and 
though he puts off his shoes, he stands firmly, because he sees the 
perplexities and dangers by which he is surrounded, and he has 
before him the example of many who have been lost in these in- 
tricate paths. He writes like one who had thoroughly viewed the 
whole matter and convinced himself that his scheme is accu- 
rate. The style is uniformly clear and occasionally eloquent. 
Prefixed to the volume we find several letters to the author from 
several learned and reverend gentlemen in which it is extolled as 
a performance of great ingenuity and deep research, and as enti- 
tling the pious writer to the attention and gratitude of the student 
and the christian. 

The Baltimore American informs the public that a gentleman 
of that city is preparing for the press a new edition of Goldsmith’s 
History of Rome, in which “ the language anp style are improved 
and beautified.” We suspect the gentleman in question is the 
author of this notice. If we are correct.in our conjecture, the 
reader has a specimen of the deautifications which “ poor Goldy” 


is about to receive from the hands of this accomplished literatus. 


If ‘the luckless historian could be permitted to stand at the elbow 
of this merciless Vandal, would he not thunder in his ears, the 


words of Terence, Insanis? satin’ sanus es? 
_— 


Lhe Lament of Tasso. It was a great mistake in ford Byron 


to imagine that the easy graces of Tasso’s muse could be dis- 
guised under the garb of that incorrigible Newgate nymph who in- 
spires his lays. The Italian is tender, affectionate, kind, and bene- 
volent; the Englishman seems to be not only an alien to his home 
but to man in general; he would exclude all kindness, all benevo- 
lence, all yulgar virtues; with his churlish creed compassion 
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would no longer sooth, friendship should impart no consolation 
and even love would lose its power to charm. Man should have 
a charter free as air; he should have no meteors to guide him 
but those dim lights which belong to modern philosophy, and teach 
the rights of sensualism and sentiment. Such men would tear 
up the roots of society and destroy the land-marks of civilization. 
Instead of the softness of Tasso we have the ferocity of a blood- 
hound in this poem. The spirit of Tasso was wounded by the 
indignities he had suffered and he might have murmured; but he 
never would have indulged himself in the dark and malignant pas- 
sions of a grim visaged buccaneer. Lord Byrondrew from his own 
stores in the Lament, and the best proof of eur conjecture may 
be deduced from those passages in which he undertakes to repre- 
sent the poet as mad, 

If this nobleman should be made king, there will be no need 
of any gallows in England, for he no sooner finds a vagabond, who 
could play the character of “the benevolent cut-throat,” in one 
of the dramas of the German school, than he converts him into a 
hero, makes him fall in love with some black-eyed girl, who has 
as little principle as himself;—leads him through a variety of 


strange adventures, and then blows him up with gun-powder, 
amidst 


Guns, trumpets, blunder-busses, drums and thunder. 


We observe thata fourth cantoof Childe Harold is announced, 
and are glad to find that it is to be the last. Our readers may 
now look for a fresh assortment of Byron’s mixtures; a heteroge- 
neous compound of light morality and atheism, rapine, force, blas- 
phemy and scorn; sweetened tothe fancy of youthful minds by a 
fine tincture of classical taste, splendid imagery and noble senti- 


ment. Such is the strange perversion of the human mind! 


ocean 


In the press, and will be speedily published by James Eastburn 
and Co., at the Literary Rooms, in New York,{in one vol. 8vo.) 


The Resources of the United States of America, by Joun BristTED, 
counsellor at law, author of The Resources of the British Empire. 
It will, perhaps, be recollected by some of our readers, that in 
the fall of 1809, when the general impression here, was, that Na- 
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polean dad subjugated the European continent, and was on the 
eve of subduing Great Britain, Mr. Bristed published his “ Hints 
on the National Bankruptcy of England,” in which he undertook 
to prove, that so far from finally conquering Europe, France 
would herself be eventually conquered by her opponents, and 
mainly by the efforts of England. Subsequent events have fully 
verified that gentleman’s predictions. In the advertisement to his 
“ Hints,” he declared his intention of publishing a work on the 
Resources of the United States, materials for which he had been 
collecting for upwards of three years. Eight additional years of 
observation, collection, and digesting, have lent their aid to form 
the work now announced. After a few introductory remarks on the 
importance of a right acquaintance with the resources and cha- 
racter of the United States, and the grievous misrepresentation 
of them by European writers, the author, in the first chapter, ex- 
hibits their territorial aspect, population, agriculture, and naviga- 
ble capacities; in the second, their commerce, home and foreign; 
in the third, their manufactures; in the fourth, their finances; the 
SJifth, their government, policy, and laws; sixth, their literature, 
arts and sciences; the seventh, their religion, morals, habits, man- 
ners and character. The work is concluded by a’rapid glance at 
the present condition of Europe, particularly of Spain, France, 
England, and Russia, and the probable consequences of the pre- 
sent European coalition to these United States. More anon. 

Messrs. Murray, Draper, Fairman and Co. have published the 
seventy-fourth number of Dr. Reées’s Vew Cyclopedia; which is 
the last that has been received from London. They have addressed 
a circular letter to the subscribers to this work, from which we 
make the following extracts for general information: 


‘‘ This work already contains upwards of eight hundred engravings; 
which, when completed, will probably amount to one thousamd. These 
plates will comprehend, as they believe, upwards of five thousand different 
subjects, in alli the various departments of the arts and sciences. The en- 
gravings of the portraits of distinguished American characters, promised to 
be given in the work, are nearly completed, and will be delivered, (with 
two volumes of extra plates), with the last number. 

‘“‘ Those subscribers, who have not yet taken up their volumes, are once 
more notified, that two hundred and fifty copies less of each of the last: 
twenty-five aumbers have been printed than of the preceding forty-nine: 
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and, that, owing to this arrangement, which was rendered necessary by 
the neglect of distant subscribers to take up their books, and other uncon- 
trollable circumstances, there must, inevitably, be upwards of two hun- 
dred and fifty sets left incomplete at the close of the publication. Those, 
who, through neglect or improper delay, may hereafter find their applica- 
tion for the completion of their sets too late, will have no reasonable cause 
of complaint, as all the subscribers were advised of the edition being re- 
duced, more than two years ago.”’ 


Mr. Bowditch, of Salem, has been engaged in tranlsating the 
work of the celebrated French mathematician Laplace, entitled 
Mecanique Céleste. The North American Review—a new, but ve- 
ry valuable journal—mentions the completion of this arduous un- 
dertaking; and we hear that the very extensive notes and illustra- 
tions by Mr. Bowditch himself, are almost as copious as the ore 
ginal work of the French astronomer. The value to science of 
every thing which the Salem Mathematician has hitherto given to 
the world, confers importance upon whatever he is willing to pub- 
lish. As Laplace’s Méchanique Celeste stands unrivalled as a 
work of science, but is voluminous, would be extremely expen- 
sive to publish, and is not easily comprehended except by the best 
informed astronomers, it becomes, we think, a matter of serious 
consideration to wealthy men, to the state governments, and to our 
universities, whether a general effort ought not to be made to en- 
rich the literary reputation of North America by opening so valu- 
able a vein of treasure to the English public. 


We understand that brigadier general H. 4. S. Dearborn, is 
preparing for the press, and will shortly publish,a Memoir on the 
Commerce of the Black Sea and Turkey, embellished with charts 
of the Black Sea, of Azoff and Marmora, the Archipelago and 
Mediterranean. The work will contain a history of the commerce 
of the Black Sea, from the earliest ages; a description of all the 
commercial ports, situated on its borders, and those of the Turkish 
Empire; the articles of export and import of each; tables of the 
weights, measures, and currencies, with a brief account of the most 
remarkable events and objects of curiosity, for which they are ce- 
lebrated. It is intended for the use of the merchants and navigators 
of the United States, and will contain three or four hundred octayo 
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pages. As the subject ofa minister to Constantinople has been 
agitated, and asthereis a prubability that the trade to the Black 
Sea will become of the utmost consequence to this country, the 
above work will be considered a very importaut acquisition. 

A French writer who inherits no inconsiderable portion of the 
humour of the dean of St. Patrick, has recently published a work 
at Paris which would suit the meridian of some of our cities. It 
is entitled Zhe Art of Preserving Places. Some of the chapters, 
bear these titles,—on reducing theory to practice—on the talent 
of being discontented—on the folly of rendering one’s self useful— 
all things to all men—on treats and good dinners—on taking a hand 
at cards—Chrysologus or the clever fellow at all things—on intri- 
gue—k&c. &c. 

We are gratified to learn that the civilization of Greece is 
making a regular progress. Lyceums or gymnasia have been 
established in several places by authority. The brothers Zodi- 
mades, in Russia, evince a generous zeal in behalf of literature 
not excelled in the better days of their country. Instead of hoard- 
ing up their treasures, like a wary merchant, they expend them in 
printing the ancient Greek authors. A Greek lady named Basi- 
liki has disposed of her fortune (100,000 franks) in favour of Sia- 
tiste, her native city, to establish there a school for the sciences 
and polite literature, urder the protection of Cyrilly, the patri- 
arch of Constantinople, a prelate of great acquirements. The 
Greek merchants at Leghorn and those of Vienna have founded 
schools in those cities for the same purpose, 

Karamania, or a brief description of the south coast of Asia 
Minor, by Francis Beaufort, is characterised as a very unassuming 
but valuable work. The tract of country which it describes com- 
prises the ancient provinces of Lycia, Pamphylia, and the two 
Cilicias, together with parts of Caria and Phrygia; although, from 
a variety of circumstances this interesting portion of classical 
geography has remained almost unexplored, there are few parts 
which possess greater claims to attention. It was colonized by 
that redundant portion of population of ancient Greece which had 
eradually overspread the rest of Asia Minor, and which had every 
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where introduced the same splendid conceptions, the same supe- 
riority in arts, that had immortalized the parent country. It was 
at once the seat of learning and riches, and the theatre of some of 
the most celebrated events that history unfolds. It was signalized 
by the exploits of Cyrus and Alexander, and was dignified by the 
birth and the labours of the illustrious apostle of the Gentiles. 
Yet with all these claims to attention, excepting a few imperfect 
notices of some modern travellers, our knowledge of this interest- 
ing region was almost wholly derived from the accounts contained 
in the writings of the ancient geographers. 

A new play from the pen of our countryman, Mr. Payne; is 
announced as shortly to appear in London. 


NOTICES RELATIVE TO SOME OF THE NATIVE TRIBES 
OF NORTH AMERICA.—BY JOHN DUNNE, ESQ. 


I anxtousty availed myself of a favourable opportunity to ob- 
tain some insight into the real state of the natives of North Ame- 
rica. I knew from a thousand sources, that they haunted, and fought, 
and harangued; that they danced and sung, and amused themselves 
with various sports; but I was at aloss to know whether they were 
satisfied with those exertions of their powers, or amused them- 
selves in their hours of leisure, between the busy acts of life, with 
exercises of memory, invention, and fancy; whether they laughed 
and wept at fictitious tales as we do, and conjured up the forms 
of imaginary beings to divert and instruct them. Not contént with 
seeing the bark of a wigwam, and the outside ceremonial exhibit- 
ed to strangers, I wished to know what passed in its recesses, 
and in the hearts of its inhabitants. My wishes were, in this res- 
pect, fully gratified by the friendship of a Miami chief, who, adopt- 
ing me according to their custom, in the place of a deceased 
friend, by whose name I was distinguished, entered warmly into 
my views,.and gave me his confidence. I have derived from him 
a great deal of information relative to his countrymen, which [ at 
least think interesting. Tor the present, I shall confine myself to 
notices respecting this friendly chief, and some of the works of 
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Indian fancy, which he communicated, with the addition of a few 
general remarks upon Indian language. Inthe examples I have 
selected for the view of my friends, I have preserved the incidents 
with fidelity, as he related them, but unless I could represent 
them onpaper with the united powers of an actor and an im- 
provisatore, an actor too, that extends his imitations even to ani- 
mals, it would be impossible to give an idea of the expressive ef- 
fect of his relations. The chief I speak of, is the celebrated Tchi- 
kanakoa, who commanded the united Indians at the defeat of ge- 
neral St. Clair; an uncommon man, for with the talents and fame 
of an accomplished warrior, he is the uniform supporter of peace 
and order, among five or six tribes who put their trust in him; 
simple, wise, temperate, ardent in his pursuits; speaking different 
languages eloquently; attached to the hereditary chief of his tribe, 
whom he supports, though he might supplant; preserving his dig- 
nity among the vulgar of every rank, by a correct reserve; to his 
friends, as it were, unembodied, showing all the movements of 
his soul, gay, witty, pathetic, playful by turns, as his feelings are 
drawn forth by natural occasions; above all things sincere. Such 
is the outline of the character of that nobly endowed Indian, who 
gratified my curiosity by recitals of the tales and fables of his 
countrymen, of which the following are a specimen. While the 
weapons, dresses, and trinkets of these people find their way into 
our cabinets, these ornaments drawn from the Indian wardrobe of 
the mind, the dresses in which they exhibit the creations of their 
fancy, may by some be thought not incurious.* The North Ame- 
rican Indians have no other, for far to the southward of the Mis- 
souri, as I have been informed, and from thence to the Northern 
ocean, they have no idea of poetry, as it derives its character from 
rhyme or measure. Their songs are short enthusiastic sentences, 
subjected to no laws of composition, accompanied by monotonous 
music, either rapid or slow, according to the subject, or the fancy 
of the singer. Their apologues are numerous and ingenious, 
abounding with incidents, and are all calculated to convey some 


* These are Miami tales and fables. There is a passage in Mr. Gibbon, 
where that writer expresses himself with enthusiasm, on the subject of an 


original Iroquois tale. 
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favourite lesson. Their tales too, generally inculcate some moral 
truth, or some maxim of prudence or policy. I recollect one 
where the misfortunes of a great chief are so linked with his 
vices, and wind up so fatally at last, that a man of worth whom he 
sought to oppress, is, by his own agency, made the instrument of 
his destruction, and established as his successor. The private vir- 
tues of this successor, particularly his respect for the other sex, 
the want of which was the great vice of his predecessor, is made 
the foundation of his fame, and of the prosperity which attended 
him through life. This is one of the tales of the women. Another 
is addressed to the youth, teaching them how to avoid or over- 
come those often fatal panics to which unforeseen accidents in the, 
woods expose young hunters; this is done by enumerating the 
terrifying appearances most likely to occur, and accounting for 
them in a natural way. In another, the particular duties of women 
are enforced, by showing how certain women who deviated from 
ordinary rules, were persecuted by the Manitoo of the woods; in 
the progress of which, they are made to owe their safety, in vari- 
ous trials, to some particular act of female discretion or delicacy, 
which they had before neglected. 

The Indians have their Circe* as well as the Greeks; she is ve- 
ry seducing, and the fate of her votaries very terrible; the strokes 
of the pencil, by which she is drawn are masterly, but the tales 
respecting this lady are only calculated for the ears of the men. 
This people, worthy a better fate, are gradually degenerating and 
wasting away; I have seen an Indian nation already so degraded, 
that it cannot produce a single orator. Half a century will efface 
their best peculiarities, and so multiplied are the causes of their 
decline, perhaps extinguish them altogether. “ The dark cloud 
from the east; (the strong painting of the Miami chief), dashing 
against our coast, bursting on our shores, and at length drifting 
its wreck in broken, but still spreading and advancing masses, over 
eur land, has not only destroyed whole nations of Indians, but has 
cankered and withered and blasted whatever is left that bears the 


* Vide post Fabulam sect. 5. luci datam. [This tale we have suppress- 
ed, although Mr. Dunne has taken the trouble to veil it in ‘‘ the obscurity 
of a learned language.” His libris non explicandum est. Ed. P. F’.] 
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Indian name.” If*it be true that a taste for pleasures not merely 
sensual, refines those sensibilities that conduct to the extremes of 
happiness or misery, perhaps the slight view I have given in the 
following pages, of the innocent amusements of the Indian people, 
may furnish an additional motive to treat them with humanity. 
The only excuse for the harsh dominion assumed by man over 
the brutes, is, that the stroke which deprives them of existence, 
is neither painfully anticipated nor long the subject of surviving 
regret. It is far different with the Indian; his anticipations are ter- 
rible; he sees his approaching ruin, he sees it appalled; it haynts 
him in his solitude, it fills him with bitterness when he beholds 
,his devoted children. The tales of his ancestors recall its first dis- 
tant approaches. The sound of the axe in the neigbouring forest 
tells him it is at hand! Under circumstances so awful, I was anx- 
ious to snatch ap a few slight memorials of this people, before 
their fate should be finally sealed. It is a partof the destiny of an 
unlettered people, to write their memorials with the pen of a 
stranger. They have no alternative, imperfect representation, or 
blank oblivion. But of whom are we speaking? who are these eva- 
nescent tribes? and in what class of created beings is posterity 
to place them? ask the Adenaki, he will tell you, describing 
himself by the name of his nation, that he is the man of the 
fand; ask the Illinois, he will tell you boldly, he is Inini, (some- 
times pronounced Ilini), the man; ask the Iroquois, he claims to 
be onghi onwi, the real man; ask the numerous nations who speak 
the Algonquin tongue, their pretensions advance, for they assert 
they are Wishinapek, (their common name), doubly men; ask their 
Spanish neighbours, they call them Barbarian infidels; ask the 
American frontier settler, (whom they style Kichimucoman, lite- 
rally long knife), by him they are denominated savages,—the Ca- 
nadian too affirms, ce sont des sauvages; ask the Paus, the Ray- 
nals, and those other wise men of Europe, who, without ever hay- 
%ag seen the smokes of an Indian village, take the trouble, at 
three thousand miles distance, to dogmatize and write volumes 
upon their nature, powers, and capacities, physical, moral, and in- 
tellectual; these great men will tell you they are an inferior race 
of men. To what opinion shall we hold? what constitutes a man? 
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What energies entitle him to rank high in his species? Ifa well 
organized Lrain, a bosom stored with natural feelings and affec- 
tions, if a body active and enduring, a passion for sports, a love 
for manly pleasures, if contempt of danger, the firm grasp of 
friendship, the fire of eloquence, the devotion to a country, if the 
combinations, more or less varied, of these active, heroic, and so- 
cial virtues, are the characteristics of a man, I do from my soul 
believe the Indian testimony; the man of the land is a man, a real 
man, and not of that inferior race of men, conceived by the philo- 
sophers. Observe too at what time this estimate of Indian talent 
is made, while the Indian is yet in his infancy, and im the gristle; 
with a scanty agriculture, no pastoral riches, his resource the 
wilderness: less advanced in the paths of civilized life, than the 
half-lettered Greek tribes, when they first united under the ban- 
ners of Agamemnon; those very tribes who a few centuries after- 
wards replaced the names of Achilles, Ulysses, and Nestor, 
with those of Epaminondas, Plato, and Homer. I have named 
Homer, but certainly without any profane allusion, the simple re- 
ductions here communicated, are the first dawnings of genius; 
such tales and fables as might have passed current at the sczan 
gate, or beguiled the hours at the ships, or under the tents at the 
Scamander. Though the age of Homer would have disclaimed 
them, may they not resemble the amusements of the age of 
Homer’s heroes, the precursors of Homer? 


THE SOLITARY HUNTER—A SERIOUS TALE OF THEINDIANS. 


Acertain man separated himself from the society of his fellows, 
and took up his abode in a desert place, in a remote part of the 
wilderness. His practice was to hunt by day, and to retire at night 
to his sequestered wigwam. He kepta brother, the only one of 
his race, with whom he had any connexion, confined in a gloomy 
cave, which he had hollowed eut for his prison, close adjoining to 
his own habitation. Him he visited every night, merely to impart 
a portion of food, sufficient to continue his existence, and immedi- 
ately after, without any consoliny discourse, to mitigate the rigour 
of his confinement, shut up the entrance of the cave, covered it 
with leaves and bark, and retired. This unfortunate brother, from 
having his hair of a fiery red, infectious to the touch, was known 
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among the men of his nation by the name of the red man. After 
pursuing this savage life for many winters, its unbroken unifor- 
mity at length proved so irksome to the solitary hunter, that he 
resolved to procure himself a female companion; and having first 
provided his brother with a sufficient quantity of water and dried 
venison, to satisfy the calls of nature, during his absence; he set 
out to realize his project. After a journey of many moons, he dis- 
covered by the smokes that he was in the neighbourhood of a vil- 
lage. He approached it, but declining to present himself at the 
house of council, he stopped at a remote hut separated from the 
other habitations by intervening trees, where, finding a solitary 
woman, he entered, and was received in the house of a widow. 
She pressed him to seek the usual reception of strangers, by re- 
pairing to the village, but he told her it was his desire to remain 
concealed; and presenting her with some deer’s flesh, which he 
had brought with him for his night’s subsistence, he abode there. 
Ere the morning was yet gray, he arose and departed, and return- 
ed after the closing in of night, with a deer which he had killed. 
A portion of the flesh he reserved for their domestic use, the re- 
mainder he informed the widow she might distribute among her 
friends, taking care to conceal the cause by which, instead of re- 
ceiving contributions, she was enabled to bestow. The next morn- 
ing, he having departed as before, the widow repaired to the vil- 
lage and presented her venison to the wife of the chief who was” 
her relation, but without communicating the secret. In the even- 
ing her guest appeared, bringing with him two deer of extraordi- 
nary excellence. Having power to dispose of them, she the next 
day (the stranger having left her as before) carried her presents 
to the village. Attention was now awakened to the source of the 
widow’s wealth, she declined to speak aloud, but gave it to be un- 
derstood in whispers by the women, that a great hunter, whom 
she was bound to conceal, who appeared to come from some very 
distant country, was the provider of her bounty. The presents of 
the widow increased from day to day, till at length their magni- 
tude excited the curiosity of the whole nation, whose joint efforts 
scarcely equalled the success of this single hunter, notwithstand- 
ing their superior knowledge ofthe best hunting grounds. In con- 
versation the stranger had intimated to his friends that he was un: 
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married, and desirous to procure himself a wife; this too was com- 
municated as a secret: and at length, as the chief of the village 
had a daughter to bestow in marriage, and the extraordinary vir- 
tues of the stranger offered an advantageous alliance, it was resolv- 
ed to invade his solitude, at the widow’s house, and draw him into 
society. The son of the chief sought and obtained his acquaint- 
ance; he suffered himself to be intreated, and at length yielded to 
the repeated intreaties of his friend, to become an inmate in the 
chief’s family. He there saw the chief’s daughter: he found her 
possessed of those qualities which engaged his affections; return- 
ing one day from a successful chase, he communicated his wishes 
of an alliance to her brother, who without hesitation gave him his 
sister.* The festivities attending the marriage were long conti- 
nued. The feasts were provided by the exertions of the strange 
hunter, who never failed to return from the forest, richly provided 
with game. Thus the moons rolled away. At length the stranger 
thought of his return. His wife’s family opposed it in vain; his 
wife followed him reluctantly. Arrived at the abode of her hus- 
band, she found it the seat of solitude, his days were passed at the 
chase, the shades of the night always preceded his return, and her 
melancholy and apprehension were increased, by observing that 
uniformly after their repast, her husband, as if by stealth, carried 
with him the tongues and marrow of the animals he had killed, 
and after a short absence, during which he disposed of them in 
some unknown place, returned. By his command she abstained 
for some time from gratifying her curiosity by following his steps, 
upon these occasions. At times when she seemed to be asléep, to 
try her, he would call out, “ your bed is on fire.” He had observed, 
and was satisfied by her obedience. At length stealing after him 
unnoticed, she saw with horror the barriers of the prison removed, 
and had just strength enough left to regain her place, when her 
husband returned; he perceived her agitation, he suspected the 
cause, and with a voice and look of rage, in dark speeches insinu- 
ated the fatal consequence of disobedience to his commands. She 


* The Indian brother almost exclusively makes his sisters’ marriages, as 
he is best agquainted with the character and accomplishments of the young 
men of his nation, with whom he passes his life, this task devolves en him 
with evident utility. 
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passed the night sleepless, the day relieved her from her con-. 
straint, by the accustomed absence of her husband. Horror, how- 
ever, so far overpowered her, that she had not courage to stir 
abroad. He, feigning to go to the chase as usual, stopped at a short 
distance from the wigwam, where he continued motionless during 
the whole day, with his eyes rivetted on the entrance of the cave. 
Seeing night arrive without any steps approaching it, he consid* 
ered his suspicions as unfounded; and returned home at the usual 
hour, for the first time announcing an unsuccessful chase. His 
composed looks bespoke confidence and inspired it, and the next 
day, after a night of repose, he took his accustomed course with 
his accustomed phlegm in pursuit of his prey. His wife’s curio- 
sity now overcame her terror, and she obeyed its suggestions, by 
approaching the spot where, by the glimmering light of the fire, 
she had seen her husband descend. As she removed some of the 
loose bark and leaves, the sound of her feet upon the hollow 
ground, roused the half torpid senses of the subterraneous inha- 
bitant, and drew forth his groans. The voice seemed human; she 
approached nearer: the voice was human. She removed the bark 
which covered the mouth of the cave, and beheld a wretch whom 
she soon recognized for a brother. She learnt his story, she wept 
over his sufferings, she administered to his wants; her conversation, 
like a charm, gave him new existence; and imparting relief, she 
found consolation even in this cave of darkness. When evening 
approached, the bark and leaves were replaced, and the separated 
wretches now added to their former griefs apprehensions for each 
other. The tyrant returned, his suspicions were not awakened. 
From day to day, with fresh delight, the intercourse of the suffer- 
ers was renewed. Having gained strength, the emaciated prison- 
er was at length induced to clamber up the sides of his cavern, 
to enjoy the warmth of the sun. His ghastly looks and matted 
hair engaged the humanity of his sister. She separated the clot- 
ted knots with which his locks were entangled, and removed the 
clammy concretions that mantled on his forehead; he returned to 
his abode of darkness, relieved by her kind offices, and she await- 
ed the approach of night with redoubled apprehensions. Her hus- 
band returned, he surveyed her by the light of the fire, he scru- 
tipized her looks, he examined her trembling hands; he observed 
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her fingers stained with an unusual red; she sunk down in an 
agony of despair. She was only roused from it to behold the sever- 
ed head of her brother, the victim of her kindness, in the hands of 
his murderer, suspended by his long red hair, and yet palpitating 
with life. She instinctively rushed forward to the spot; the mur- 
derer vanished, terrified at the approach of a woman. The air re- 
sounded with his screams. The moon, as he fled, discovered his 
frantic and savage course through the clearings of the woods, till 
at length he was buried in the thickets. There still might be 
heard the resoundings ofthe trees, which he wounded as he pass- 
ed along with the brandished head. He at length struck a hollow 
tree, the object of his search, when hurling the head with its fiery 
tresses, toa great height in the air, with a well-directed aim, it 
was lodged in its descent in the trunk of an ancient oak hollowed 
by lightning. He then with wolf-like yells, announced his 
approaching change, and adding to his nature what alone was 
wanting, the shape and figure of a wolf, took his range with the 
other beasts of the forest. The extreme of torture with which his 
wife had been harrowed, abated by degrees in its agonies, as she 
lay extended near the body of her brother; till exhausted by suf- 
fering, she gradually sunk into repose. She awoke composed; the 
objects around her renewed her tortures. The same instinct 
which led herto the spot at first, now forced her to abandon it; and. 
she sought a shelter from the horror it presented, in tht deepest 
recesses of the woods. The sense of pain from the wounds of ob- 
structing brambles first roused her, the frownings of the ravines 
and precipices awed her, the weakness produced by fatigue and 
hunger succeeded in recalling her distracted thoughts to the con- 
templation of her sad condition. Thrown on a bank, exhausted and 
hopeless, a distant noise attracted her. As it seemed to break in 
articulate sounds, she turned round towards the quarter from 
which it proceeded; she listened; she arose; she advanced; she 
paused; she advanced with-a precipitated step: and recognized the 
voice of her wretched brother. The surprise operating on her en- 
feebled mind, she forgot for the moment the dreadful catastrophe 
she had just witnessed, and believed him still alive, unmutilated- 


Her illusion was destroyed by hearing a narration of the melancholy 
‘¢ruth. The voice from the hollow oak directed her where to find 
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berries. She eat, and was refreshed. She ascended to the hollow of 
the tree, where the head was inclosed, and letting down a cord of 
twisted bark, drew it forth with a mixture of horror and delight. 
She placed it in her bosom: it became her counsellor: it purveyed 
for her subsistence: it directed her course: it indicated her places 
of rest. When they halted, she placed it in some elevated place, 
on a bed of moss, where it seemed to taste repose; when they 
journeyed, its consolations charmed away fatigue: and it watched 
over her during the season of darkness. Its power among the fo- 
rest-tribes was wonderfully manifested. By the directions it gave 
her, she placed it upon some stock or decayed branch, in the 
neighbourhood of those beaten paths by which the deer and cari- 
bou are accustomed to pass. Its imitations of their calls invited 
their approach. A powerful fascination drew them to the spot. 
And the victim marked out for a repast, fell instantly dead, pene- 
trated by the glances of the head, each one of which had the pow- 
er to kill. 

The storm was now passed over, and a better world seemed to 
open through the separating clouds. The wants of hunger sup- 
plied, the fears of danger vanished, and a composure hitherto ne- 
ver experienced by this woman since her marriage, rendered her 
situation comparatively enviable. It, however, feil far short of 
the fancied charms of society, heightened by privation, and almost 
present to her senses. The cheerful buzz of the village, the labours 
of the fieldsweetencd by the converse of her companions, love, 
friendship, the endearing domestic ties, the sports, the pastimes, 
the thousand delights of social life, all rushed upon her mind, now 
relieved from the pressure of urgent suffering; and rendered the 
uniformity of her mode of living at first irksome, and in the end 
insupportable. She could not conceal her distractions from her 
quick-sighted companion. He endeavoured to amuse her by varied 
conversation, by recitals of adventures real or imagined; he fur- 
nished her with the most palatable food; made her drink from the 
sweetest springs; and led her through the fairest tracts of the fo- 
rest; butall was in vain. Did he show her the beauties of the 
wilderness, she was blind; did he warn her of the dangers of the 
frequented village, he spoke to the winds. Finding her thoughts 
distracted almost to the pitch of alienation, he resolved to indulge 
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her in her wishes. And bending their course towards a place of 
human resort, (which they did under his guidance), he found, by 
degrees, her usual composure return. He availed himself of the 
change to impress her mind with what he deemed threc necessary 
truths: that his counsels were essential to extricate her from the pe- 
rils which might await her; that she should avoid too strict a con- 
nexion with seeming but untried friends; and above all, that she 
should conceal his head from the view of all mortals; upon the ob- 
servance of which last injunction more especially, the fate of both 
depended. She clasped the friendly head still closer to her bosom; 
and associating it with her heart, proceeded first by doubtful, and 
then beaten paths, through opening forests of sweet maples, end- 
ing in cultivated fields covered with corn, to the centre of a spa- 
cious village, where every thing she had dreamt of seemed to be 
realized. She was accosted with kindness by the inhabitants; she 
was offered refreshment, and accepted it; the kindness of her ce- 
menting manners engaged the affections of some of her own sex; 
who, after some moments repose, led her to a numerous assembly, 
before one of the war-chief’s houses, where the women were en- 
gaged in play; she resolved merely to gratify her curiosity, by ob- 
serving the players, who had already so far proceeded, that the in- 
terest was become lively; some of them having lost their girdles, 
broches, rings, and other ornaments. Observing that the game 
was familiar to her, she deviated from her resolution so far as to 
stake some trinkets which she still found hanging about her, on 
the success of the female friends who had so kindly conducted 
her to the place: till, entering with warmth into the passions of 
the players, she sat down in the circle, and became herself one of 
the most conspicuous.* She resolved, however, to indulge herself 
only for a moment; but finding her first attempt unsuccessful, and 
wishing to repair it, as she was preparing herself for a second dis- 
play with redoubled ardour, she disengaged her mantle so far as 
to discover the fatal head. All was now murmur and astonish- 
ment. She arose in confusion; the head drepped from her bosom. 
She in vain attempted to regain it. Down the declivity of the hill 


* The women have seven different games of chance or sleight, which 
they practice; among the sedentary games the most common is a game of 
chance with p€ach or plum-stones, party-coloured by art. 
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it descended, rolling on with an increased rapidity, till it was re- 
ceived into: the river that flowed below. There again her frantic 
exertions to recover it, proved still unavailing. For by those who 
anxiously contemplated the spectacle, the head was observed, as 
she approached it, gradually to assume the form ofa bird since 
seldom seen, save as the forerunner of calamity, whose dusky plu- 
mage is surmounted with a tufted crown of red feathers: while 


. the unfortunate pursuer became herself transformed into that spe- 


cies of water-fowl since vulgarly denominated the black-duck; a 
species so despised, that it is never sought after but to be devour- 
ed as food,* and that only in seasons of extreme famine. 

(To be continued.) 


ANECDOTES.—THE PRETTY MILLINER. 


THREE young noblemen of the court of Louis XV. invited 
Piron to dinner: just as they were sitting down to table, a pretty 
milliner gayly introduced to them her cards of lace, and they 
proposed to the celebrated poet to make her stay and dine with 
them. 

This proposition was the more agreeable to Piron, as the fair 
merchant was sprightly, gay, and lively; nor did he cease, during 
the whole of the repast, to question her in his agreeable manner, 
with respect to her inclinations, her trade, and commerce. 

The little visiter, who only half unveiled herself, in flattering 
him, showed more refined wit and manners, than he expecteg 
from one in her situation of life, and interested Piron so much, 
that, in order to be better acquainted with her, he inquired more 
particularly, among other questions, how she amused herself on 
Sundays. 


* The beak, claws, and feathers of the eagle, the hawk, the raven, and 
other birds, furnish the Indians with distinctive badges, to which they at- 
tach their good fortune, their inseparable companions in battle, and which 
‘they call implements of war. The spoils of the black-duck are probably 
not resorted to for this purpose, as being a bird of ill omen. © The bird they 
most despise is the turkey-buzzard, of the eagle’s size, but utterly upwars 
Jike. 
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». «© O Sir,” said she, “ after divine service, when the weather is 
unfavourable for a walk tome and my companions, we amust 
ourselves in rehearsing a play. You will laugh, perhaps, but I 
really mean as I say—in acting comedies as well as we can, and 
sometimes tragedies.” 

“ Very well, my pretty girl, that is very good; but may I in- 
quire what pieces you must approve, and play with the greatest 
satisfaction?””—“ Iphigenia, Zara, Andromache, the Married Phi- 
losopher, and a number of schools of different titles.”—“ O fy, 
Miss, these schools for the major part, are very foolish ones.” 
*¢ Perhaps, Sir, there are, however, more than one which pleases 
us, and which they say has been much applauded at the theatre.” 
—‘ And this is the extent of your repository? and no other comes 
dy has found grace with your little company?”—“ Pardon me, Sir, 
there is one well enough spoken of, which we would willingly 
play, but which we are obliged to renounce!’’—“ And may I in- 
quire the name of that comedy?’””—“ Oh! it has the most singular 
and odd title, perhaps, of any amongst the whole catalogue of 
well received comedies.—Stay, let me see—they call it ma—ma 
—manie—O! hang the puzzling name.’”’—* It is possibly Metro- 
manie!” Just so, my dear Sir O what a tiresome and flat 





piece! It is crammed with words and things which we cannot 
understand; ’tis true we have placed it there, but never to try it 
more.” 

, It is not easy to imagine Piron’s surprise at this unexpected 
sally; his embarrassment visibly showed itself: the three young 
sparks could not refrain from laughing outright, and enjoyed the 
vain efforts of the poet to preserve his good humour; and it would 
have been difficult to determine how the scene would end, if the 
pretended female lace merchant, concerned at having carried the 
jest too far, had not taken pity on the disconcerted rhymer, and 
instantly discovered herself to be the amiable marchioness of 





» at whose house poor Piron was ignorant he was dining: 
the disguise of the lady, and the extreme weakness of the puet’s 
sight, prevented his discovering the marchioness. 

“ My dear Sir,” said she, presenting him with the handsomest 
hand in the world, “ pardon, I pray you, this little treachery of 
mine; and especially as nobody is a more sincere admirer of’ 
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the comedy in question, as well as of the author, than I am 
This scene, F assure you, is no more than the consequénce of a 
wager with my brother and two relations, which you see before 
you.—All three pretended, when speaking of your well known 
character, that, in whatever manner they should attack you, even 
on the side of self-love, you were always sure to parry it instantly 
and pleasantly, and not only to disconcert the aggressors, but to 
turn the laughter on your side; it is to you, then, I refer myself 
for the decision of my wager.” 
“ You have won, fair lady, you have won,” exclaimed Piron, 

kissing her pretty hand. 

Et dussé-je, a ce prix, m’avouer ridicule, 

Je sais joyeusement avaler la pilule— 

D’ ailleurs qu’edit pu mieux faire, en pareil cas, Momus, 

Pris au depourvu par Venus! 
And ought I not, at this price, to acknowledge myself ridiculous? 
yes, I know gladly how to swallow the pill—Nor could Momus, 
in a like circumstance, have acted better, taken unawares by a 
Venus!” 
“ Very well, gentlemen, is it not plain that I have lost?” ex- 

claimed, in a gay tone, the pretended lace dealer, “ Mr. Piron, 
never more will I wager against you.” 


WueEw Dr. Jeggon, afterwards bishopof Norwich, was master of 
Bennet College Cambridge, he punished all the under graduates 
for some general offence; and because he disdained to convert the 
penalty-money into private use, it was expended on new whitening 
the hall of the college. A scholar hung the following verses on 
the screen. 

“ Dr. Jeggon, Bennet College master, 

“ Broke the scholars’ heads’ and gave the walls a filaister.”’ 
The Doctor, perusing the paper, wrote underneath, extempore, 
‘© Knew I but the wag that wrote these verses in bravery, 

I’d commend him for his wit, but whip him for his knavery.” 


Zeno detected his slave in a theft, and ordered him to be fogyed.,, 


The slave having in mind the dogmas of his master, and thinking 
to compliment him, in order to save himself from punishment, 
exclaimed—*“ It was fated that I should commit this theft.”— 


And also that you should be flogged for it,” repliéd Zeno 














POETRY. 


HYMN TO PEACE. 


By the late Richard Alsop, Esqr. 


HAIL thou bright celestial form! 
Soft Seorenting, from above, 
Calming discord’s furious storm, 
Child of mercy! child of love! 


While as yet to = unknown, 


Man through happy stray’d 
PEACE, the se ’ ms | alone ' 
Guardian of its blissful shade; 


When from duty’s path declin’d 
_— the pani fol garam as 
{ angel- e charge resign’ 
Weeping el to heaven his no 


But when earth’s wide regions o’er, 
Far the deluge flood was hurl’d, 
While the Ark the Patriarch bore, 
Midst the ruins of the world, 


Thou, commission’! from on high, 
Did’st repress the raging wave; 
Arch’d the rainbow o’er the sky 
To the dove the olive gave. 


And when midst exulting Heaven 
Loud hosannahs hail’d the birth 
Of a God, and Saviour given 

To redeem the sons of earth, 


Thou received’st th’ Almighty word, 
® Go, o’er Bethlem fix the star 

“ Bid the nations sheathe the sword 
“ Through remotest realms afar.” 


Long has war’s unsparing hand, 
Heap'd the bloody field with dead, 
And through every christian Jand 
Want, dismay and terror spread. 


Now the clouds of sorrow flee; 
Wars and fierce contentions cease: 
We in choral hymns to thee, 

Hail thy coming, heavenly PEACE! 


Hail thou bright, &e 
22nd February 1814, 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
THE BLUE-DEVILS. 


Come airy sy!phs, who hover round the brain, 
And dissipate the fumes of fancied sorrow, 
Come! change to mirth the bitter tear of pain, 

Alike on youth’s fair cheek, or age’s furrow. 


Avaunt! ye demons, whose factitious forms, 
In dread, fantastic, varied shapes ensnaring, 
Can fly on whirlwinds and relentless storms, 
With blood-shot cye-balls in their sockets 
glaring; 


Whose deadly fangs can pierce the firmest soul, 
All bonds of peace, in hell-born fury breaking, 
Can teach the monareh to endure control, 
And slaves, to deeper misery, awaken. 


Can turn the course of life’s eventful stream 
And rob the happy of their dear-earn’d trea- 
sure, 
Prove sweet reality—a fickle dream, 
And dreams, destructive to our peace and 
pleasure. 


Can nought avail to stem the tyrant force? 
No calin serenity of mind, opposing, 
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To trace the monstér to its’ hated source, 
At once its cause and wild effects diselosing? 


Perhaps some youth, whose sou! was form’d to 
ove 
Has found the mistress of his heart ungrateful, 
From her dear lips, Ingratitude might prove, 
A cause to render life and pleasure hateful. 


Perhaps some friend still dearer te the heart 
Ondeath’s cold couch in gloominess reclining; 

May to the anxious, friendly breast impart, 
The sweet, but painful pleasure of repinings 


Perhaps the brow may owe the secret gloom, 
To some dear relative in peace reposing, 

And mourn the dread oblivion of the tomb, 
The fondest prospceets of this world enclosing. 


Perhaps some christian’s tawny-colour’d slave 
Beneath the blood-stain’d scourge in torture 
sinarting, 
May view his joys precede him f® the grave, 
With no kind friend to sooth the pang of 
parting. 


Perhaps the absence of some well-lov’d friends, 
Beyond the white capp’d waves of foaming 
. ocean, 

With fancied evils of misfortune, blends, 
Deep melancholy in the soul’s commotion. 


Yet resignation, Heav’nly maid! should prove 
The certain antidote to fancied trouble, 

And mercy’s stream, descending from above, 
Should chase the folly of the painted bubble, 


But man, in weakness owns their dark control, 
Before the blast in mortal frailty bending; 
Till death, in merey claims his fleeting soul, 
His life and sorrows at one moment ending. 
FREDERICK. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


The rose is fair that to the morn 
Reveals it’s bloom, of softest hue: 

And blushing, timid, o’er the thorn, 
Its virgin basom opes to view. 


Along the vale the gentle stream 
In easy, graeeful motion flows; 
Bright tints upon the surface gleam, 
And azure heav’n, reflected, glows. 


*Tis sweet to hear the bird of night 
Pour forth her tender, melting lay, 

While Luna’s soft,and fairy light 
Sleeps on the sward and leafy spray. 


But fairer than the rose so fair, 
Young Elien’s cheeks the blush disclose, 


Unconscious beauty mantles there, 
And o’er her form enchantment throws. 


And gentler than the gentle stream 
Soft Ellen moves, with sy!phic grace; 
Her eyes with thought impassien’d beam, 
And heav’n itself is in her face. 


And sweeter than the pensive bird 

That woos to sleep the moonlight ray, 
Ellen’s angelic voice is heard, 

Stealing the raptur’d heart away. 


So fair, so gentle and so sweet— : 
Tis dang’rous, fatal, long to gaze. 

For while delight’s quick pulses beat, 
The rising sigh her pow'r betrays. 


Hh 





FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


. ToC——e. 
Who said “love must yield to duty.” 


Sweet is the dew-drop on the rose, 
And pleasant to be seen, 

vee m the morning’s smile it glows, 

With majesty serene. 


Sweet is the gem, that rises up, 
And proudly woos the sight, 
Within the cowslip’s golden cup, 
When morning chases night. 


But mournful are the pearls, that swell 
Within the eye of beauty, 

Which harsh, as trusty sentinel, 
Say, “ love must yield to duty.” A-—K. 


Song. 
TO ELLEN. 


The sun shall fail to light the dawn, 
The birds, to greet the rising morn, 
The dew, to gem the smiling lawn, 
When I prove false to thee, love! 


The rose of May no more shall blow, 
‘The murm’ring stream refuse to flow, 
‘The heart renounce affection’s glow, 
When thou’rt not dear to me, lave! 


Oh! then, while morning beams are bright, 
And birds salute the meer bes light, 
And dew drops glisten in the sight, 

Believe me true to thee, love! 


Nor doubt, while May’s sweet roses blow, 
And streams in murm’ring cadence flow, 
And heart’s still feel affection’s glow, 


Thou wilt be all tome, love! _ 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
MONODY. 


On Lieut. Col. Wood, cf the engineer corps} 
who was killed, while leading the advance of 
the American forces, at the Sortie from Fort 
Erie, 17th Sep. 1814, 


O’er Erie’s wave the moonbeam plays, 
And silvers all the woodland scene;— 
Niagara’s stream reflects the rays, 
Midst copses wild, and banks of green. 


But never more shall moonbeam light 
The chief, who fell with battling branff: 

Miis star, which shone with lustre bright, 
Shall never more its rays expand. 


Round Erie’s fortress, gleaming far, 

What time the red cross banner waved ; 
High in the front of furious war, 

The youthful chief each danger braved. 


In other fields, he earlier stood 
The champion of his country’s right;— 
On Meigs’ proud ramparts, unsubdued, 
And nerved the patriot’s arm to fight. 


On Chippewa’s ensanguined plain; 
Near bold Niagara’s foaming shore:—- 
High waved his blade midst martial tra'n, 
And foremost clashed in war's wild roar. 
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At length afose that fatal* morn, 
When red cross met the bannered star}- 
The bugle’s notes, the pealing horn, 
rea forth the echoing blast of war. _ 


* “With dauntless bart, and eagle eye, 


WOOD marshalls all the vanward train: . 
Above their ranks his banners fly, _ 
Like sea birds curling o’er the main. 


Fierce is the shock, when lance to lance, 
In death commixed the squadrons join; 

The war cloud breaks, where WOOD'S advance 
Pours volleyed lightnings down the line. 


Hark! with loud shout, glad victory’s sound 
Peals on the air its loud acclaim, 
Columbia’s heroes throng around: 
Heroes who grace each roll of fame. 


But where is HE, whose genius planned; 
Whose high emprise dread = sought? 
Where the bold leader of the band, 
That in the van of battle fought? 


The warricr comes not from the fray, 
To greet the view of comrades dear; 
No more to lead the bold array! 
No more the spangled flag to rear! 


On battle plain his spirit sped, 
And joined the hosts of heroes brave: 
Who erst on fame’s proud fields have bled;- 
Their country’s dearest rights to save. 


Long shall that country mourn his doom, 
Long freedom drop her choicest tear; 

And woopend Ey oft shall roam, 
To spread her laurels o’er his bier. R. W- 


SONNET. 
From a lover of the last century. 


Because I breathe not love to ev’ry one, 
Nor do not use choice colours bright to wear; 
Nor nourish special locks of vowed hair; 

Nor give each tender speech a heavy n; 

The courtly nymphs, acquainted with the 

moan 
Of them, who, in their lips, love’s standard bear; 
“What he?” say they, of mes“‘now dare I swear, 
“He cannot love: no, no; let him alone.” 


And think so still,so STELLA know my mind, 
Profess, indeed, I do not, Cupid’s art; 
But, 7. fair maids, at length this truth shalt 
a : : 
That his true badge is worn but in the heart. 
Damb swans, not chattering pies, do lovers 


prove, 
They love mdeed, who quake to say they love. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


To her whose name it bears. 


Encircled in so fair a form, 
Like cems of brightest hue, 
In richest settings, most adorn: 
So virtue shines in you! * 
Alas! that fate no more would give 
Beyond the distant gaze; 
Excluded from those charms I live 
To number hours and silent grieve-~ 
Hapless I pen these lays! 

Philad, 12th Sep. 1817. 


* The sortie was the last general action on tht 
Canadian frontier, during the war. 


T. P. 








It will be recollected that the 
Kent line of battle ship, was forced 
upon one of the building slips at Ply- 
mouth (Eng.) for the purpose of re- 
pairing her, by means of pullies. 
Commodore Rogers sometime ago 
invented a plan of the same kind, 
and one of the American sloops of 
war was pulled upon the ways and 
repaired. This plan is in possession 
of some of our navy officers. The 
following description of the machi- 
nery which was applied to the K ent, 
may be found mteresting:— 

Thirty-two treble fold blocks, for 
receiving ropes 7, 8 and 9 inches, as 
purchases to be successively applied 
as the ship raises. 

Eightcables round and under her. 

Bilge bottom ways, fixed and sup- 
ported with woods, chocks, and iron 
knees fore and aft. 

Four lighters at her stern to buoy 
her up. 

Two additional capstans en board, 
to heave on the purchases, with line 
of battle ships’ cables rove through 
thedblocks; besides which, 14 cap- 
stans in front of the slip. 

Anchor sunk in the ground, and 
large and small mooring chains fix- 
ed to the same, for supporting the 
bollards or posts. 

Platforms fore and aft on each side 
of the slip. 

The purchases were immense, 
and beyond all conception numerous 
and effective. Sixteen hundred men 
were employed at the capstans; the 
reader may judge for himself as to 
the ‘strain’ which these would 
heave. The first hour was taken up 
in heaving the purchases tight, and 

at four o’clock, the K ent of 80 guns, 
and weighing 1964 tons, was lifted 
completely out of water, and placed 
high and dry in a cradle, to the de- 
light and astonishment of thousands 
of spectators. This was indeed, the 
triumph of the pully. 


Lake Erie.—The want of @ good 
‘harbor on Lake Erie, so important 
to our future intercourse with the 
western regions, has been a subject 


of general regret. Fortunately, 
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within a short period, an excellent 
harbor has been discovered, exactly 
half way between Buffaloe and Erie, 
45 miles from each. It is called 
Dunkirk, and lies in the county 
Chautauque, in New York. The 
form of the bay is nearly a semi- 
circle, protected on the east and 
west by two promontories; in front 
by a ledge of smooth slate rock, 
with a capacious channel towards 
the west head land of 12 feet depth, 
and another on the east of 10 feet. 
— W ithin the ledge is a spacious ba~ 
sin, capable of containing one hun- 
dred sail of vessels, at the moorings, 
with from twelve to eighteen feet of 
water, and good anchorage in blue 
clay. The town plat of Dunkirk is 
laid off in spacious streets, crossing 
at right angles; the land at the head 
of the bay has.an elevation from 8 
to 12 feet—The scite of the town is 
truly beautiful, descending gradual- 
ly to the north, and the country in 
its vicinity preserves the same ge- 
neral symmetry; the land of a su- 
perior quality, and clothed with ex- 
cellent timber. 
A remarkable circumstance late- 
ly happened on the Genesee river. 
A part of the land upon the north 
bank has fallen into, and across the 
river, so as completely to change 
the course of the stream, which was 
at this place about eighty yards 
wide. Theland on the south side 
of the river was level for some dis- 
tance; en the north there arose a 
very steep and high hill, commenc- 
ing about twenty or thirty feet from 
the edge of the bank. Along the 
intermediate space a road passed, 
the levelof which was not more than 
six or eight feet above that of the 
water. Inthe afternoon of the day 
above mentioned, about half an acre 
of the bank fellinto the river. About 
half past ten o’clock at night, the 
people in the neighbourhood were 
suddenly alarmed, by a tremendous 
noise from the hill, accompanied by 
the jarring of the houses. Upon 
going immediately out, they discov- 
ered huge masses of the mountain 
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tumbling from above into the river, 
and dashing the waters to a great 
height. About 1% acres of the sur- 
face is supposed to have fallen. The 
cavity left in the hill is of a circular 
form, the back part of which pre- 
sents a precipice nearly perpendicu- 
lar, of about 150 feet in height. 
Several trees which stood on the 
side of themountain yet remainin an 
erect posture, having been carried 
down in that position on masses of 
the earth; the tops of others are bu- 
ried in the ruins, while theirroots are 
raised into the air. The current of 
the river being completely obstruct- 
ed, it has risen above the opposite 
bank, and is now forming a new 
channel for a considerable distance. 

The Cleopatra.—The following is 
from the Diarie de Roma, published 
at Rome, in August 1817. 

For the first time has appeared in 
these seas, passing from Leghorn an 
American squadron, which has been 
off our port for several days, but has 
since sailed for Naples. We remark- 
ed the uncommon good appearance 
of these ships. A very exact military 
discipline, a perfect knowledge of 
naval affairs, and of navigation, ap- 
peared in every thing. Their spring 
lockscombined ease, simplicity, and 

instant effect, and were equally ad- 
mirable in their fire arms and in pis- 
tols, and maltiplied their discharges 
at pleasure. The exercise, activity 
and readiness of their mariners, and 
their perfect acquaintance with 
every thing, were observed not with- 
out surprise and wonder, and do hon- 
our to the nation to which they be- 
long. Their vessels were well found, 
fast  sailers, and as neat as they were 
well built. 

Soon after the visit of the fleet, 
anchored in our port, a schooner 
from America, of the most beautiful 
construction elegantly found, very 
light, and formed for fast sailing; 
constructed and armed like our light 
armed vessels. It was named the 
Cleopatra, belonging to’a very rich 
traveller, George Crowninshield, of 
Salem. [This gentleman lately re- 
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turned to his native countty, and 
soon after expired. Truly has it 
been said, that in the midst of life we 
are in death. Ed. P. F.}] He con- 
structed her for his own use, and for 
the voyages he had undertaken in 
company with captain Benjamin 
Crowninshield, his cousin. Besides 
the extreme neatness of every thing 
about the vessel to fit her for sea, her 
accommodations were surprising 
and wonderful. Below was a hall of 
uncommon extent, in which the 
luxury of taste, the riches and ele- 
gance of the furniture, the harmony 
of the drapery, and all the orna- 
ments, inspired pleasure and gallan- 
try. The apartment of the stern was 
equally rich and interesting. Five 
convenient bed chambers, displayed 
with the same elegance, were at the 
service of the captain, with an apart- 
ment for the plate of every kind, 
with which it was filled.—Near was 
another apartment, which admitted 
all the offices of a kitchen, and in it 
was a pump with three tubes which 
passed through the vessel, to supply 
water from the sea, or discharge 
what they pleased with the greatest 
ease. The rich and distinguished 
owner had with him, besides his fa- 
mily servants, several linguists, per- 
sons of high talents in music and an 
excellent painter. Every thing to 
amuse, makes a part of the daily en- 
tertainmeat. The owner and cap- 
tain were affable, pleasing and civil, 
and gave a full evidence of the ta- 
lents, the industry, and the good 
taste of their nation, which yields to 
none in good sense and true civility. 
The above travellers having com- 
plied wiih the usual rules of the city, 
and having expressed the due res- 
pect to the apostolical delegate, 
upon receiving a particular invita- 
tion, he visited the Cleopatra in 
company with many persois of dis- 
tinction, and partook of an elegant 
collation. 

The eastern lands which last year 
were overrun by the fires have pro- 
duced unusually large crops of hea- 


vy wheas. 
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An Indian Verdict.—John Tat- 
son, an Indian native of Lymein 
Connecticut, being found dead ona 
winter’s morning, not far from a tav- 
ern where he had been drinking 
freely of spirituous liquors the even- 
ing before, the Indians immediately 
assembled a jury of their own tribe, 
who after examining the body of the 
defunct, unanimously agreed—: 
That, the said Tatson’s death was 
occasioned by the freezing of a large 
quantity of water in his body, that 
had been imprudently mixed with 
the rum he drank.” 

‘Boundaries.—It is stated in the 
Albany Daily Advertiser, that “‘the 
survey on the St. Lawrence has 
been completed about 40 miles at 
an expense of 30,000 dollars;”’ and 
that the “Commissioner for run- 
ning the Northern line, &c. has been 
at the expense of at least 50,000 dol- 
lars for running 20 miles!”’ 

The whole length of the bounda- 

line between the United States 
and the British Provinces is estimat- 
ed at 2006 miles. What is the fix- 
ing of this line to cost the United 
States? At the rate of forty miles 
on the Saint Lawrence, a million 
and a half of dollars! or take at your 
rate the twenty miles on the north- 
ern line, and you will pay the round 
sum of Five Millions! 

Steam Boats.—The regulations 
recommended by the committee of 
the House of commons, appointed to 
consider on the means of preventing 
the mischief arising from explosion 
on board Steam-boats, are as fol- 
lows:— 

That all steam packets carrying 
passengers for hire, should be regis- 
tered at the port nearest the place 
from or to which they proceed. 

That all boilers belonging to the 
engines by which such vessels shall 
be worked, should be composed of 
wrought iron or copper. 

That every boiler on board such 
steam-packet should, previous to 
the packet being used for the con- 
veyance of passengers, be submit- 

ted to the inspection of a skilful en- 
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gineer, or other person conversant 
with the subject, who should ascer- 
tain, by trial, the strength of such 
boiler, and should certify his opin- 
ion of its sufficient strength, and of 
the security with which it might be 
employed to the extent proposed. 

That every such boiler should be 
provided with two sufficient safety 
valves, one of which should be in- 
accessible to the engine man, and 
the other accessible both tohim and 
to the persons on board the packet. 

That the inspector shall examine 
such safety valve, and shall certify 
what is the pressure at which such 
safety valves shall open, which pres- 
sure shall not exceed one-third of 
that by which the boiler has been 
proved, nor one-sixth of that which, 
by calculation, it shall be reckoned 
able to sustain. 

That a penalty should be we 
on any person placing addition 
weight on either of the safety valves. 


Stroke from Lightning.—lfa per- 
son struck by lightning, instantly, 
have a pail of cold water poured 
over him, it will revive him. 

For washing chintz.—Take two 
pounds of rice and boil it in two gal- 
lons of water till soft; when done, 

ur the whole into a tub; let it 
stand till about the warmth you in 
general use fer coloured linens; then 
put your chintz in, and use the rice 
instead of soap, wash it in this, till 
the dirt appears to be out, then boil 
the same quantity as above, but 
strain the rice from the water, and 
mix itin warm clear water. W ash in 
this till quite clean; afterwards rinse 
itin the water you have boiled your 
rice in, and this will answer the end 
of starch, and no dew will affect it, 
as it will be stiff as long as you wear 
it. Ifa gown, it mus: be taken to 
pieces; and when dried, be careful 
to hang it as smooth as possible; — 
after it is dry, rub it with a sleek 
stone, but use no iron. 

Cobbett has begun to republish 
his Register in London, from M. S. 
which he sends from America. The 
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last number contains the following 
threat to his Creditors: 

‘‘I hereby publicly give notice 
to every person with whom I may 
have any pecuniary engagements, 
that if they proceed to any acts of 
legal malice; if they give any ob- 
struction tothe performance of any 
thing that may be to my advantage, 
and that may tend to alleviate 
in some small degree, the blow 
which the borough mongers have 
given me in a pecuniary way, I 
hereby solemnly give notice to all 
such persons, be they, who they 
may; that I will not only never pay 
them a farthing, if I should have 
heaps of money, but that, on the 
contrary, I shall consider them 4s 
aiders and abettors of the borough 
mongers, and that whenever the day 
of justice shall arrive, I will act to- 
ward them accordingly!” 


Gunpowder.—An improvement 
has been introduced in the manu- 
facture ef gun-powder at Paris.— 
The grains are spherical, of the 
size of swan shot, well glazed and 
composed of concentric coats. The 
new mode of manufacture js more 
rapid than the former. 

An agricuituralist in Augusta has 
advertised to sell potatoes, in the 
soil at nine-pence per bushel. 


Mr. Everard Hall, formerly of 
North Carolina, but now residing 
on Little Island, in Princess-Ann 
county, Va. has discovered a pro- 
cess by which salt of a superior 
quality can be made from ordinary 
sea water, and afforded cheaper 
than it can be imported. Five hun- 
dred bushels can be made in one 
day at a trifling expense and sold at 
the factory on the sea shore for 25 
eents a bushel, which upon the 
smallest calculation (according to 
the inventor) will yield one hundred 
and fifty per cent per annum upon 
the capital employed. 


Walter Scott.—.Jn the London 
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Morning Chronicle of May 23d, we 
find the following interesting litera-_ 
ry information: ** Mr. Walter Scott 
is said to be the author of the Cri- 
tique on T'ales of my Landlord inthe 
Quarterly Review, and it is insinua- 
ted in the concluding paragraph that, 
his brother is the writer of the nov- 
els, which ‘have made so strong an 
impression on the public mind.” 

Mr. Thomas Scott, the gentleman 
here mentioned, holds the office of 
paymaster of the 70th regiment, sta- 
tioned in Upper Canada, and resides 
in Kingston. The report alluded to 
in the Morning Chronicle, has been 
circulated in the United States for 
more than two years: and we learn 
that an acknowledgment of its truth 
had been made by one of the family 
of Mr. Scott to an American gentle- 
man, during the last autumn. In 
addition to this an individual now in 
this place, we are told has, seen the 
manuscript of one of these celebra~ 
ted works.- Mrs. Scott, the lady of 
Mr. Thomas Scott, lately passed 
through New York, on her way to 
Great Britain; and the time of her 
arriva! there. was distinguished by 
the advertisement of a new tale in 
three volumes, entitled ‘‘ Rob Roy,” 
as having been put to the press in 
England, by the author of Waverly 
and other novels. 

The intimate connexion, which 
Mr. Walter Scott is well known to 
have had with these publications, is 
fully accounted for upon the suppo- 
sition, that the author is his brother, 
and lives in Upper Canada. 


Naivete.—Soon after obtaining 
the place of Auditeur des Comptes, 
aman of more honesty, it is hoped, 
than wit, went to hear a sermon. 
The preacher frequently addressed 
himself, as to each individua?*of_his 
auditory, saying mon cher auditeur. 
The simpleton listened attentively, 
and as often as these words escaped 
from the preacher, he rose from his 
seat and bowed most thankfully to 
the pulpit. 








Improvement in the manufacture of 
aper.—Thomas Gilpin and Co. of 
elaware, have made some improve- 
ments, by which a sheet is delivered 
of greater breadth than any made in 
America, and of any length—in one 
continued unbroken succession, of 
fine or coarse materials, regulated 
at pleasure to a greater or less thick- 
ness. The paper when made is col- 
lected from the machine on reels, in 
succession as they are filled; and 
these are removed to the further 
progress of the manufacture. The 
paper in its texture is perfectly 
smooth and even, and is not excel- 
led by any made by hand, in the 
usual mode of workmanship—as it 
possesses all the beauty, regularity 
and strength of what is called well 
closed and well shut sheets. The 
mills and engines now prepared, are 
calculated to do the daily work of 
ten paper vats, and will employ a 
water power equal to about 12 to 15 
pair of mill-stones of the usual size. 
American Marble.—In the vicini- 
ty of New-Haven there is aquarry of 
very fine Marble. It is, says a late 
traveller through Connecticut, of 
that rich and beautiful species, which 
in Europe is called the Verd An- 
tique; and is rarely to be met with in 
the old world, except in the palaces 
of the great and opulent, or in the 
cabinets of the curious. This in 
question, which I understand comes 
from Milford, appears to me more 
exquigitely rich in its colours, and 
better adapted for ornament, or use 
{on account of its being obtained in 
larger pieces) than any of the kind 
that has ever before come within my 
observation. This beautiful materi- 
al has been extremely rare in this 
country; the high price which it 
bears in Europe, owing to its scar- 
tity there having hitherto prevented 
‘its importation into the United 
States; but I understand the quarry 
from which this is taken (though dif- 
ficult and expensive in working) is 
inexhaustible, and that there is a 
prospect, that its proprietors can 
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soon furnish not only an abundant 
supply for this country, but also con- 
siderable quantities for exportation. 
Indeed it is said to have been already 
brought into market in Paris, and 
with encouraging success. The best 
of Italian marbles are far inferior to 
this—As an American I cannot but 
rejoice that we are about to be inde- 
pendent of all foreign nations for 
this, the richest and most elegant 
material for furniture or building, of 
which any country can boast. 


Trade of Salem.—There are now 
owned in the town of Salem, and 
employed in the India trade, fifty- 
four ships and brigs, amounting in 
all to 14,020 tons. 

Estimating the value 
of these vessels at 50 
dolls. per ton, which is 
within the cost including 
outfits, it will amount to D. '701,000 

The value of the car- 
goes will probably ave- 
rage about 60,000 dolls. 
but to make the estimate 
within bounds, we will 
call them 50,000 dollars 


each. 2,700,000 





Dolls. 3,401,000 
Information.—The register of the 
general land office of the United 
States has addressed a circular to 
his different subordinate registers, 
for the purpose of obtaining infor- 
mation upon the pecularities of cli- 
mate, soil, and natural productions, 
of the diseases, phenomena, antiqui- 
ties and topography of the district of 
country in which each office is és- 
tablished. Twenty offices of this 
kind are dispersed over about 13 de- 
grees of latitude and 10 of longi- 
tude, viz. in Michigan, Ohio, India- 
na, Illinois, Missouri, Louisiana, 
and in the Mississippi Territory. 
The view ofthe Register is to ob- 
tain and communicate to the pub- 
lic amore extended knowledge of 
the physical peculiarities of the 
country. 
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wWorticing.—-Messrs. Nathan Mead 
and Jonathan Cutler, of Walpole, 
New-Hampshire, have invented a 
Machine, for morticing all kinds of 
carriage naves or hubs, &c. which 
promises great public utility. The 
machine may be wrought by water, 
or any adequate power, or may be 
moved by hand to good advantage. 
It consists of two chisels, placed 
perpendicularly under the timber 
proposed to be morticed, and one 
two edged chisel, which plays hori- 
zontally between those placed per- 
pendiculary. The perpendicular 
ehisels head the mortice, and the 
horizontal chisel cuts and delivers 
the chips. We have seen it in opera- 
tion, by water, at this place, and 
can attest to the accuracy and cele- 
rity of its movements. It makes 
fourteen mortices, two inches and 
an halfin depth in less than five 
minutes. The same machine may be 
applied to almost every other kind of 
morticing. 


Remarkable Oak Tree, near Ra- 
eigh, NV’. C.—About 60 years ago 
it was so smalla sapling, that the 
then owner of the estate bent it 
down, and cut off the top with his 
penknife. At present by the ground 
it would measure at least 25 feet in 
girth: but as high up as trees are 
usually chopped, its circumference 
is 15 feet.—From the extremity of 
limb to limb is ‘an average of 111 
feet; and the tree covers with its 
shade, at meridian a circumference 
of 333 or somewhat upwards of 9000 
square feet!—It would consequently 
afford shelter, (allowing 2 feet to 
each man,) for four thousand five 
hundred men! 


Copper.—A mass of pure virgin 
Copper, heavier it is said, than any 
yet discovered in the world, has been 
found inthe bed of the Ontanagan 
River, astream running into Lake 
Superior from the south. It is re- 
ported to measure in girth, or cir- 
cumference, twelve feet at one end, 
and fourteen feet round at the other. 
As far as a Judgment can be form- 
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ed the mass is compact throughouf, 
and of singular purity. 


Law.—To him that goes to law, 

nine things are requisite: 

In the first place a good deal of 

money; 

2dly, a good deal of patience; 

3dly, a good cause; 

Athly, a good attorney; 

5thly, good counsel; 

6thly, good evidence; 

7thly, a good jury: 

8thly, a good judge; and 

9thly, good luck. 

Produce of Sugar in Georgia.— 
Major Butler, on 85 acres, cultivat- 
ed by 17 hands, produced 140,000 
pounds of sugar and 74 hhds. of mo- 
lasses. John Mc Queen, Esq. has 
planted 18 acres, which will proba- 
bly average 2488 Ibs. of sugar per 
acre. At this rate and the present 
price of sugar, which Is 17 cents per 
pound, we have for 85 acres and 17 
hands, In sugar, 23,800 

In molasses, 6,900 


—_—_—_—_—_——_—- 


Dolls. 29,800 


For 18 acres we have in 
sugar, 
Molasses say 


7612 77 
1840 


Dolls. 9452,77 

Admitting the reduction of the 
price of sugar to 10 cts. per pound, 
and it is believed the W. I. planter 
cannot afford it at a lower rate—the 
foregoing number of 103 acres would 
produce 21,978 dollars, or 961 dol- 
lars for each labourer. 

Jesuits:—A German gazette 
contains the following article;— 
‘‘ we are informed, that the Jesuits 
are leaving Rome by dozens and by 
hundreds, to the different: colleges 
re-opened for them in Spain, Naples, 
Sicily, Parma, &e. There have 
lately departed 300 for the first of 
these dominions. As this order has 
been suppressed about 50 years, the 
members must either be endowed 
with an extraordinary longevity, or 
they must have recruited in secret. 





























